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HE political and financial situation in France 
has reached breaking point this week. The 
value of the franc has gone up and down 

in so wild a fashion as to show an almost complete 
destruction of confidence. The rejection of M. 
Caillaux’s proposals last Saturday precipitated the 
crash, and when it became known that M. Herriot 
had undertaken to form a Government something like 
panic followed ; for everyone knows that M. Herriot 
possesses neither the strength nor the intelligence to 
deal successfully with a desperate situation. Had he 
attempted to cling to office without immediately facing 
the Chamber, something in the nature of a revolutionary 
coup d’éat would in all likelihood have occurred. The 
President’s next choice fell on M. Poincaré, who at 
the time of writing is reported to be forming not a 
regular Cabinet, but a small Committee of Public 
Safety, which is to include M. Briand. If he succeeds 
in this, the immediate problem may be solved and 
disaster averted. We have had every reason in the: 
past to deplore M. Poincaré’s foreign policy, but it 
may well be that in the present internal crisis he will 
prove to be the best available President of a Committee 
of Public Safety. Where MM. Briand and Caillaux 
asked for dictatorial powers M. Poincaré will assume them, 
and then dare the Chamber to deprive him of them— 
Whereupon the Chamber will in all probability reverse 
its vote of last Saturday. Something like this seems to 
be the only way out of the present impasse; for 
certainly it is necessary that the financial ruler of 
France, whoever he may be, should somehow secure 
ial powers. And there is no one more likely 
than M. Poincaré to be able to secure and wield such 
Powers without resort to a constitutional revolution. 


A large deputation of Conservatives went to see the 
Prime Minister on Monday, to impress on him the 
urgency of the reform of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Baldwin, who is always courageous in promises, re- 
peated his pledge that the matter would be dealt with 
in the lifetime of the present Parliament. The Con- 
servatives are quite frank about their desire to tear up 
the Parliament Act. (The definition of a money Bill, 
we are told, should no longer rest with the Speaker) 
No Bill rejected by the Peers should be passed over their 
heads, but should go to a Referendum. There is 
apparently general agreement that the House of 
Lords should be reduced in size, but disagreement as to 
whether the “ hereditary element ” should be retained. 
If Mr . Baldwin really intends to put his fingers in this 
pie, he will burn them. The House of Lords as it 
stands is an anomalous institution. It does no particular 
good; at the same time it does no particular harm. 
But with its old powers restored it could obviously do 
a good deal of harm. The advocates of “ reform” 
talk about “‘ democratising ” its constitution, but that 
deceives no one—least of all the high Tories who are 
most zealous for the rights of coronets. In principle 
democracy has, so far as we can see, no use for a Second 
Chamber, and in practice a sound democratic State will 
only tolerate it under strict limitations. These may 
be arguments for leaving the House of Lords alone as a 
picturesque survival, or as a place where a few dozen 
eminent and able men occasionally make speeches 
worth making and reporting. But why should it be 
given power to thwart the House of Commons—even 
with the pretended safeguard of the Referendum? 
If the attempt is made, we may be sure it will rally 
every member of the Labour and Liberal parties in 
opposition. And we shall be surprised if it does not 
also result in a large secession from the Conservative 


Party. 
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Sensation-mongers no doubt magnified the recent 
trouble in the Dobruja, when on the false allegation of 
a conspiracy a number of Bulgar villagers were seized 
and eventually killed by their Rumanian guards. 
But the incident was an ugly sign of the friction that 
exists between Bulgaria and Rumania, and it was 
serious enough to breed more bad blood. Like other 

ples in possession of territory they should never 
ve had, the Rumanians have set themselves to “ con- 
solidate”” the Dobruja. The Bucarest Government 
pursues a ruthless policy of Rumanisation, which con- 
sists in driving out the Bulgars and confiscating their 
lands for the benefit of Kutzovlach colonists who are 
lanted there in their stead. The Rumanians, like the 
ugoslavs, are—or profess to be—in a state of per- 
tual anxiety about the activities of Bolsheviks and 
bomitajis on the Bulgarian frontier. But their fears 
and their charges are grossly exaggerated. The present 
Bulgarian Government has always behaved in a correct 
and a conciliatory way, and it has a just ground of 
offence, we think, in the suspicious and often brutal 
attitude of its neighbours. In the case of the Dobruja 
it is certainly entitled to protest that the Rumanians 
are violating in the most flagrant fashion the rights 
of the Bulgar minority. There is mischief ahead, unless 
this policy of confiscation and extermination is 
abandoned. 
* * * 

The representatives of the Christian Churches have 
received scant encouragement from the Prime Minister 
in their attempt to act as mediators in the coal dispute. 
Apart from his contemptuous reference to them at 
Norwich—comparing their efforts to an attempt by the 
Federation of British Industries to interfere in a religious 
dispute—he blew all hopes based on their mediation 
ekg 4 his flat rejection of even a temporary 
subsidy. e plan which the Church leaders have 
worked out is one which we think should commend 
itself to most reasonable men as a way out of the 
present impasse; but that fact has not secured it any 
consideration by the Government. Apparently Mr. 
Baldwin’s view is that in the long run, if he does nothing, 
the men (whom he invited to trust him) will be forced 
by sheer exhaustion to drift back to work on the owners’ 
terms; and probably he is right. But the attitude of 
the Church leaders is only one among many signs that 
public opinion by no means shares this cynical and 
short-sighted view of the problem. This week an appeal 
for the miners’ wives and children (that is, for the 
prolongation of the miners’ resistance to the owners’ 
demands) has been issued over the signatures of a 

_number of prominent “ sportsmen,” including nearly 
all the members of the English Cricket Eleven; but 
it has passed almost unnoticed in the Press. Possibly 
the Government will pay more attention to the result 
of the Wallsend by-election, where on a total poll of 
82,000, 6,000 votes have been transferred from the 
Government to the Opposition, thus confirming the 
lesson of the remarkable North Hammersmith election 
which occurred just after the end of the General Strike. 


The annual summer debate on Indian affairs, dull by 
tradition, is made even more uninteresting than usual 
when the Minister in charge is a man like Lord Win- 
terton, who submits to the House what he describes as 
the most satisfactory of recent statements, without 
coming to grips with any one of the problems touched 
upon. The Under-Secretary noted a balanced budget 
for the fourth year in succession, some relief of taxation, 
and trade returns which were on the whole encouraging. 
He spoke of an improvement as regards terrorism and 
crimes of violence, and of the acute trouble over the 
Sikh shrines as being practically settled ‘‘ for the time 
being ”’—a qualification that is undoubtedly called 
for. Communal tension had steadily increased during 





— 


the past year, and, said Lord Winterton, it now cop. 
stitutes the gravest menace confronting the Govern. 
ment, its present phase being all the more serious 
because of the open recrimination indulged in by Hindy 
and Moslem leaders. He referred to the break-up of 
the Swaraj party and the abandonment of its policy of 
abstention from debate, and he expressed the hope 
that a strong and united Indian party might emerge, 
Any such hope is obviously fantastic in view of the 
existing position; and, indeed, Lord Winterton con. 
fessed as much when he announced his agreement with 
the general prediction that the coming elections will be 
fought almost entirely upon communal issues. Nothi 
in India is more certain than that. Lord Irwin has 
opened his term of office with an urgent appeal to the 
leaders of the warring communities. A new Viceroy’s 
word is always listened to with respect; but what, 
after all, is the value of a plea for peace in the presence 
of electoral machinery, the normal working of which 
intensifies every kind of communal tension? This 
senseless strife, as Mr. Gandhi calls it, has once again 
been seen at its worst in Calcutta during the Mohurrum 
riots of the past week. The casualties, happily, are far 
below those recorded after the last outbreak ; but this 
result ap to be due to the prevision of the Govern- 
ment and the calling out of the entire Calcutta garrison 
for a demonstration in the city, with the addition of an 
armoured car. 
* * * ' 

When the Imperial Conference opens, on October 5th, 
it will have before it an agenda paper from which, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister’s statement, several of 
the most controversial questions have been excluded. 
Mr. Baldwin announces that the Conference will first 
undertake a general review of foreign policy and Im- 
perial defence. It will then examine a number of 
economic questions, including overseas settlement, inter- 
imperial trading communications, research, and films. 
Under the heading of foreign affairs the question of 
diplomatic representation for the Dominions will 
doubtless come ; but so far we hear nothing of the race 
problem as exhibited in Kenya and South Africa, or 
the obstinate problem of the status of Indians in the 
Empire handed on from the last Conference. We may, 
however, take it for granted that all the matters in the 
formal agenda will, when the time comes, be subor- 
dinated to the general problem of Dominion status, in 
the light of recent events, especially in Canada and 
South Africa. The results of the Canadian election will 
be known a fortnight before the opening of the Imperial 
Conference, and it cannot be doubted that they will 
throw an important, probably a disturbing, light upon 
the ground to be covered in the London discussions. 
The issues of the election are rapidly being defined. Mr. 
Meighen’s speeches indicate that he is preparing to go 
out in full y eee of Lord Byng, and to argue that his 
action in refusing a dissolution to the Liberal Prime 
Minister and ting it to himself was entirely con- 
stitutional. No less clear is Mr. Meighen’s line of 
attack upon Mr. Mackenzie King. He denounces his 
demand for a dissolution as nothing but a device to 
escape by way of a general election from the condemna- 
tion awaiting him over the Customs scandal. 

+ * * 

The Lord Chancellor, in opposing the latest 
appearance of Lord Banbury’s Bill to repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act, gave a somewhat general forecast of 
the Government’s plans for anti-Trade Union legis- 
lation. He said nothing about the political levy, 
which did not arise in connection with Lord Banbury’ 
Bill. But he made it quite plain that, on the industrial 
side, the Government is going to introduce legislation, 
and that it proposes, inter alia, substantially to amend, 
though not to repeal, the Act of 1906. The law about 
picketing is apparently to be altered, so as to prevent 
mass pickets and domiciliary visits. The courts are 
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to be given fuller powers of interfering in the internal 
affairs of the Unions, such as cases between a Union 
and one of its members, and there is to be some sort 
of special legislation on the question of the general 
strike. Lord Cave’s forecast is not definite enough for 
comment to be made on the particular proposals which 
he outlined ; and the matter has not yet come before 
the Cabinet for any final decision. But it looks as if 
the Government meant to move soon, and to propose 
some fairly drastic changes in the law. They would 
be far wiser in their own interest to let sleeping dogs lie. 
But the Tory wild men have now got their head, and 
it looks as if Mr. Baldwin has become an acquiescent 
captive in his own Cabinet. 
* * . 


The West Ham Board of Guardians has ceased to 
exist, and three officials from the Ministry of Health 
have taken over its functions. The Ministry has 

ptly sanctioned a loan which will enable 
the administration of relief to be carried on, 
and the “ defaulting’’ Guardians, after a protest, 
have withdrawn from the scene. The next step, 
we presume, is a drastic reduction of scales of 
relief and a more stringent investigation of the 
creumstances of each particular applicant. So far, 
Mr. Chamberlain, with the aid of an acquiescent parlia- 
mentary majority, is having things all his own way. 
His troubles will begin when his substitute administra- 
tion gets down to work. For the moment, no move 
seems to have been made under the new Act inst 
any other Board of Guardians ; but we must. not forget 
that Mr. Chamberlain is now armed with. dictatorial 
powers, and is in a far stronger position than before for 
compelling recalcitrant Boards of Guardians to con- 
form to his idea of the proper scales and conditions of 
relief. He has carried through a retrenchment com- 
parable with the stiffening up of the conditions of 
unemployment brought about by the Ministry of La- 
bour, in the hope of checking the drift to the Poor 
Law of workers who are refused benefit by the Employ- 
ment Exchan The poor are now being pinched 
both ways. his is known as “ economy,” while the 
adequate maintenance of the unemployed is termed 
“default.” The new political senpindien seems a trifle 
strange at first; but we are getting used to it. 

* * * 

A foolish inquisition appears to be in progress into 
the conduct of Labour Justices of the Peace during the 
recent general strike. Already, it seems, there have 
been removals from the bench; and other Trade 
Unionist J.P.s are being questioned officially about 
their strike activities. In particular, the Government 
seems to be inquiring into the association of Labour 
magistrates with the local ‘“‘ Councils of Action.” 
Now, everyone, except perhaps the Home Secretary, 
knows that the so-called “‘ Councils of Action” were 
only the ordinary local Trades Councils enlarged for the 
purpose of locally conducting the strike. It is surely 
absurd to treat them, as the Government appears to 
be doing, as revolutionary or unlawful bodies, with 
Which it was improper for a respectable citizen to have 
anything to do. Of course, what is really in the minds 
of the inquisitors is that everyone who took any part 
in the conduct of the strike was acting in a revolutionary 
and unlawful fashion, and ought to be suppressed. 
But, as this cannot be seriously proposed, the Home 
Secretary and his friends have seized on the high- 
sounding name of the “ Councils of Action” as an 
excuse for a little campaign of petty prosecution. The 

ung is ridiculous, of course ; but, in these days, that 

ul not suffice to prevent it from being carried through, 
With disastrous consequences to our social system. 
For, if one party can play at removing J.P.s whom it 
does not like, so can another. And that way lies the 

Spoils system.” 


The Government’s Rural Housing Bill is apparently 
to be introduced for preliminary discussion before 
the recess. As we pointed out when it was first moved, 
the plan seems to be based on the giving of State 
grants and loans to rural landlords in order to enable 
them to improve their cottage property, and put 
unfit houses into reasonable sanitary order. Obviously, 
such a plan is open to very grave abuses. It is not easy 
to justify a subsidy to the landlord, and at the same 
time to refuse one to the miner. It will not be easy to 
ensure that the cottages put in order with State aid 
are inhabited, and continue to be inhabited, by bona fide 
agricultural workers, and do not become the prey of 
week-enders. It will not be easy to guard against the 
raising of rents. Moreover, the proposed method is 
bound to give a fresh lease of life to the tied cottage 
system, which every sensible man would like to see 
abolished as one of the most serious obstacles to rural 
independence of mind and action. The better course 
would be for the local authorities to acquire the unfit 
cottages for what they are worth and re-condition them 
at the public expense. They could then be retained in 
public ownership, and let by the local authority at a 
reasonable rent. Many County Councils would doubtless 
be against this; for many of their members have an 
interest in getting their cottages subsidised by the 
State. But this is no argument against the plan. 
Many Councils were, and are, against small holdings, 
but that does not prevent the policy of encouraging 
their development from being right. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Partition became a 
reality mainly because politicians who opposed it 
lacked the courage to make sacrifices that might have 
secured unity. Unmindful of the tragic lessons of the 
past, the majority of Free State parties are at present 
more concerned to fix upon another responsibility for 
sundering the nation than to devise measures to repair 
the broken links. To the credit of Labour, its leaders 
have set themselves to face the problem in a more 
statesmanlike spirit. After long and careful delibera- 
tion an agreement has been reached between repre- 
sentatives of Northern and Southern workers, which 
is not only of importance in relation to future political 
action in both areas, but outlines a policy which, if 
adopted by other sections, would eliminate the worst 
defects of the existing system. Under the covenant 
the Northern Labour Party remains an autonomous 
body with its own Executive, and will exercise full 
control over political activity in the Six Counties. Even 
were it possible for Dublin to frame strategical and 
tactical plans for Labour members of the Belfast Par- 
liament, such a course would defeat its own ends by 
antagonising the great majority of Orange workers, 
who are, not wholly without reason, intensely sus- 
picious of Southern dictation. At the same time, 
Labour seeks to maintain and strengthen the ideal of 
nation-wide solidarity by an arrangement which will 
secure representation for Northern delegates in the Trades 
Union Congress, and also by provision for an inter- 
change of members between the two Executives. The 
official Labour paper frankly recognises that the agree- 
ment is only the first step towards the solution of the 
problem of banishing the “divisions and disputes 
which the Nationalist and Unionist blunderers and 
self-seekers of the past six generations have be- 
queathed to modern Ireland.” Nationalists and 
Unionists, it is true, might argue that workers’ or- 
ganisations have more than once added new and dis- 
turbing ingredients to the seething pot of Irish party 
politics with no better result than that of scalding 
themselves as well as their neighbours in the process. 
If Labour had also its share of mistakes it is now in- 
disputably on the right lines, and the readiness of other 
8 
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ies to follow its example will be the best 


the sincerity of their aspirations for a united 
* * * 


net of 
reland. 


situation in the coal fields is not represented fairly in 

the daily Press, judging from the evidence I constantly 
get at Westminster from members who have been visiting their 
constituencies. The mass meetings of the miners against the 
Hours Extension Act have either been ignored, or barely men- 
tioned. But if fifty or a hundred men go back in a particular 
colliery, it receives big headlines. I am told that in the Durham 
area the men will be out till Christmas on the hours proposal 
made there by the owners. Theirs is an almost classic example 
of working the pits successfully on short hours. In South 
Wales a miners’ representative tells me the wives are strengthen- 
ing their men against the longer hours, for these will either 
mean the upsetting of the home by starting it at 5 a.m., or, if 
the longer time is taken at the end of the day, the men will 
get no daylight from October to March. Incidentally, I hear 
that the communal kitchens which are being worked by the 
Distress Committees are a very important factor in the struggle. 
The miners are getting their food—not enough, no doubt, 
but enough to go on with—and they are tightening their belts 
in a grim spirit. One of the chief coal-owners thinks that the 
miners in Scotland and the Midlands will weaken after the 
August Bank holiday; but even the coal-owners have their 
doubts about the other areas. 

« * * 

There is a good deal of dissatisfaction in the Conservative 
Party as a result of Mr. Baldwin’s delaying policy on House 
of Lords reform. After the mammoth deputation on Tuesday, 
so carefully organised, and the few, rather curt words from the 
Premier, there was some open grumbling in the Lobbies. Mr. 
Baldwin means to put off the reform of the Lords till the last 
session of his Parliament—that much is clear. But what the 
Tories are afraid of is that when he acts he will confine the 
Cabinet policy to resting the decision on money Bills in a 
Committee, and altering the definition of a money Bill. From 
what I hear, this anticipation is well founded. The Conservatives 
in neither House have ever been able to agree on a scheme for 
altering the character and personnel of the Second Chamber, 
and there are no indications in current opinion on the Lords’ 
or Commons’ Committees that they ever will agree. Mr. 
Baldwin was almost sardonic, therefore, in asking them to agree 
on a scheme, and so point the path for the Government. If 
the Lords’ and Commons’ Committees fail, they will provide the 
Prime Minister with his excuse for curtailing the reform policy. 

* * *” 

It may be asked why Mr. Baldwin should be half-hearted, from 
the Tory point of view, on strengthening the Second Chamber 
against the advent of a Labour Government. One of his friends 
in the House of Commons, the other day, offered me several 
reasons. First, having climbed to power on the shoulders of the 
Tory extremists, he suffered a severe rebuff by following their 
advice and precipitating the subsequent Tariff election. He 
tries now to base himself on the moderates, and with an eye on 
the next election, avoids as much as he can alienating Liberal 
sympathies. Before that election comes, the Government are 
going to pick up a lot of unpopularity ; what has begun with 
the coal stoppage will be increased by the vendetta against the 
Trade Unions—now officially announced by Lord Cave. The 
Conservatives, I find, are already fearful of losing seats to Labour, 
and they hope for a compensating Liberal vote. Finally, and 
it may be to his credit if it be true, Mr. Baldwin is believed by 
this friend of his to be anxious for the safety of Parliamentary 
institutions in this country. Certainly no way of wrecking 
Parliament here would be quicker than to establish a House of 
Lords so strong that jt could defy and thwart a Labour Govern- 
ment. 


A PoutTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes: I still find that the 


* * * 

Parliamentary institutions are in as grave danger from the 
war's aftermath as were the monarchies from the war's up- 
heavals. A prominent member of the Labour Party, widely 
versed in foreign affairs, gives me the prophecy that by Septem- 
ber a Directorate will be established in France. If so, France 
will follow the example of Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece and 
Poland, and base her Government on the army. The activities 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association, with their delegations 
to the Dominions, and distribution of rnodels of Mr. Speaker's 
chair, might, some think, take on a wider missionary character. 
In the meantime Mr. Churchill is wonde: ing whether he will get 
his initial £4,000,000 of French debt, now that M. Caillaux 
has been swept away. 





a 


THOSE CONFOUNDED WAR 
DEBTS 


AST Monday’s debate on international War Debt, 
is presumably the last full dress debate og 


that subject that is likely ever to take place 
in the House of Commons—provided, of course, that 
France ratifies the extremely generous settlement that 
Mr. Churchill has offered her. For that will practically 
close the whole question as far as we are concerned, 
We shall have settled both with our creditor and with 
our major debtors, except Russia, and no one SUPPoses 
that we shall ever get a penny of War Debt from Russia, 

It is just as well perhaps that there should be no more 
of such discussions, for they are essentially futile. The 
debate on Monday was an excellent one as debates 20, 
but the speeches were mere words and no more. Not 
the most cogent representations nor the most admirable 
suggestions could have the slightest effect upon the 
course of events. For the vital decisions had all beep 
taken. It was possible only on the one hand to ey 
over spilt milk, and on the other to express pious 
hopes—lacking any foundation that we can discern— 
that presently America will change her attitude and 
offer her European debtors more generous terms, 
Anyone who pleases is entitled to entertain expectations 
of that kind, but it is much better that they should not 
be uttered, especially in such a place as the House of 
Commons. They merely irritate American opinion with- 
out serving any useful purpose whatever. 

The whole business of the War Debts has been hope- 
lessly bungled by successive British Governments, 
Mr. Baldwin himself, before he became Prime Minister, 
made the greatest blunder of all—what might be called 
the key-blunder—when he agreed to the funding of 
our own Debt to America on terms which were not only 
much too onerous in themselves, but which set 4 
standard which could not possibly be applied to the 
settlement of other War Debts. The chief result of 
that settlement was that it facilitated a premature 
return, on our part, to the gold standard. Its secondary 
results are to be seen in the most severe depression that 
British trade has ever suffered, and in the general 
tangling of the whole problem, which thereafter had to 
be settled piecemeal instead of by a general international 
conference. That particular decision of Mr. Baldwin's 
has proved to be one of the most stupid and unfortunate 
ever taken by a British statesman. It has saddled us 
not only with an enormous direct burden which might 
have been greatly lightened, but with a still greater 
expenditure for the maintenance of armies of workmen, 
who, but for the indirect consequences of that settle- 
ment, might now be at work producing goods for export. 

Following this capital blunder of Mr. Baldwin's 
Mr. Churchill, with Mr. Baldwin’s consent, has 
committed two more. He has made settlements with 
Italy and France which are generous to the point of 
absurdity. Fascist Italy is always boasting now of the 
great prosperity which the rule of Mussolini has brought 
her, yet she has been let off with annual payments of 
next to nothing. France is too wise to boast on 
delicate a subject, but she is notoriously the most 
prosperous country in Europe to-day, and Mr. Churchill 
has asked her to pay only about a quarter of her real 
debt and only about half of what she expected to have 
to pay. The evidence of this is plain enough in the 
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French Press, which taken as a whole, is highly delighted 
with the terms M. Caillaux obtained from Mr. Churchill ; 
and anyone who knows anything of the French Press 
knows that this can only mean that its wildest hopes 
have been exceeded, and that, in its opinion, Mr. 
Churchill has been most successfully and completely 
bamboozled. Further proof of Mr. Churchill’s failure 
is provided by the fact that both France and Italy 
have agreed to pay a much larger proportion of their 
Debts to America than of their Debts to Great Britain. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill has 

ved himself an even more expensive luxury than 
he was when, as Secretary of State for War, he made 
himself responsible for wasting 100 millions sterling in 
Russia. 

In the course of the debate Captain Benn and others 
asked why the Government had not used the existence 
of the Debt as a means of insisting upon decreased 
military and naval expenditure in both France and 
Italy. M. Hilton Young very properly replied that 
any attempt to interfere, by financial pressure or 
otherwise, with the internal affairs of another great 
sovereign power could lead only to increased irritation 
and confusion ; and we entirely agree with him. That, 
however, is by no means to say that France’s excessive 
expenditure upon aeroplanes and submarines is a fact 
irrelevant to the Debt problem. It is not a fact to 
which the British Government is entitled to refer in 
the course of Debt negotiations, but it is most certainly 
a fact which the British Treasury is not only entitled, 
but bound, to take into account when it has to form 
an estimate of France’s ability to pay. 

Obviously, however, no facts of that kind were taken 
into account by Mr. Churchill. He wanted a settlement 
at all costs, and as quickly as possible ; in that attitude 
he was supported apparently by the Treasury and the 
Bank of England, and the French and Italian Finance 
Ministers took full advantage of it. The outstanding 
fact about all these settlements—with America, Italy, 
and France—is that they have been of advantage to 
nobody in Great Britain, save the bankers. The question 
is too large to be discussed here, but sooner or later it 
must be discussed and some decision come to as to 
whether in future the policy of the British Treasury 
is to be dominated by the interests of the banks, or 
whether it is to be directed in accordance with the much 
wider interests of industry and of the country as a whole. 

In almost every speech on Monday there was some 
reference to the possibility of America revising her 
attitude on the Debt question. Mr. Snowden suggested 
that the present position (with America as universal 
creditor) “could not permanently continue. It was 
hot to the interests of the United States that it should.” 
And Mr. Churchill went so far as to defend his whole 
Debt policy on the ground that if there were an 
all-round revision or cancellation within fifteen years, 
we should in that time have obtained more money 
from France and Italy than America would. We 
cannot, as we have said, perceive that there is the 
very slightest foundation for anticipations of this 
kind. Why should America revise her policy once 
the Debts are funded? Why should it not be in 
her interests to remain a great creditor country for 
as large a sum, and for as long, as ever she can? 
The idea that it is disadvantageous to a country to 
teceive foreign tribute is a mere hallucination of Free 


Trade theorists. It is quite true that an enormous 
tribute which ceases as suddenly as it began—like 
the French indemnity of 187l1—may be very dis- 
advantageous to the creditor country because of the 
industrial dislocation and depression which it may 
cause. But a steady tribute from outside is one of the 
most desirable of national assets. Eventually America 
may be receiving on account of War Debts something 
like a hundred million pounds a year. So much the 
better for her, once trade has adjusted itself to that 
situation. The amount indeed is so small in comparison 
with her general turnover that she will probably never 
be embarrassed by it at all. Before the War, Great 
Britain was a creditor country to the tune of more than 
double that amount, and we did not, to say the least, 
find our receipts an embarrassment. The single merit 
of these bungled settlements is that they are settlements 
and that we can henceforth put them out of our minds. 
To dream of favourable revisions is not merely to ask 
for the moon, but is to sacrifice the only advantage 
which we may hope to gain from the precipitate and 
short-sighted errors of Mr. Churchill and his chief. 
Let us keep the subject out of our minds for the future, 
and still more off our tongues. 


OR PALAVER? 


Paris, July 19th. 
ARLIAMENTARIANS in a country like France, 
P where doctrine is more precious than reality, 
where men will fight to save a machine regardless 
of whether it fulfils its function, where a few capital letters 
have an irresistible appeal, were bound to refuse personal 
power to M. Caillaux. The writer has shown very little 
respect for the foolish legends which have been created in 
England as in France around M. Caillaux. Nor has he been 
able to accept without the greatest misgiving the Caillaux 
proposals which, reduced to a few words, were foreign loans 
and inflation. Whatever distinguished economists say, 
whatever M. Caillaux himself urges, whatever nice distinc- 
tions the Committee of Experts draw, the Caillaux plan, 
based on the Experts’ plan, infallibly meant the printing 
of fresh banknotes, and euphemistic phrases cannot really 
disguise inflation. It required neither a technician nor a 
genius to conceive such a scheme. 

Yet, although enthusiastic admiration for M. Caillaux 
and loud applause for his plan are certainly misplaced, the 
time arrived when we had had enough of negations. What 
was the alternative? Anybody can write professorial 
platitudes which leave out of account the psychological 
circumstances, but when it comes to furnishing a sound and 
acceptable working plan, the theorists and the critics alike 
are nonplussed. It is easy to show where Caillaux is wrong, 
but the weakness of the opposition lies in its inability to 
produce something better. Finance Minister after Finance 
Minister, perhaps neither better nor worse than M. Caillaux, 
have succumbed to the rage of destructiveness shown by 
the Chamber. Whatever they proposed was irrefutably 
shown -to be wrong. There is no necessary end to the 
process. But what then is right? The simple truth is that 
there is nothing which is at once practicable and right. 
In the present financial situation of France the choice is 
always between two evils. For example, the run on the 
Treasury calls either for forced consolidation of the floating 
debt, or, in one form or another, even though foreign credits 
are forthcoming, for inflation. Think of the irresistible 
arguments against consolidation! But then think of the 
irresistible arguments against inflation! Yet when all has 
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been said—if all could ever be said—France must choose the disabilities, the limits, of the Parliamentary institution, 


one or the other evil with such advantages as it comports, 
or else drift helplessly but loquaciously to disaster. In the 
same way there are terrible arguments against stabilisation, 
just as there are terrible arguments against non-stabilisation. 
So one could continue, but the point is that after destructive 
criticism has done its worst, the necessity of a choice remains 
at the end exactly as at the beginning. 

It is because France has been unable to take any decision 
that matters have grown so bad—perhaps irreparably bad. 
There is a fatal day beyond which a country with depreciated 
currency can no longer postpone its decision, on which it 
must accept one system or another with its advantages and 
disadvantages. It is proper to attack England for taking 
the particular course she took after the war; but one should 
never forget that whatever may be the defects of England’s 
financial policy, she had the supreme merit of adopting a 
financial policy. Other countries have procrastinated, and 
that is why they are struggling with incoercible difficulties. 

Now I believe that when M. Caillaux made his bid for 
power the hour of doom for the franc was about to strike. 
It is possible that a few minutes still remain; one cannot 
be dogmatic, for there is no dial on the clock. The margin 
in any case is so small that those who refused to allow him 
to act incurred a dreadful responsibility. Action, action, 
and again action, is needed. Surely there has been a surfeit 
of doctrines and discussions, of theories and criticisms. I 
would personally have voted for the most incompetent 
financier and the most contemptible politician who promised 
to act. Positively anything is better than the prospect of 
perpetual palaver and recurrent crises. Moreover, M. 
Caillaux, whatever may be said against him, shines out by 

comparison with the rest of the demagogic, intriguing, jealous, 
small-minded men, as both competent and clean. It may 
prove to be a sad day for France, the day on which, for 
personal, for party, and for Parliamentary reasons, M. 
Caillaux was denied the opportunity of working without 
interference for the restoration of his country’s finances. 

Twice has M. Herriot been largely instrumental in 
overthrowing M. Caillaux. At the Nice Radical Congress 
last year the former leader of the party and the present 
leader of the party confronted each other. The present 
leader won, and M., Caillaux, who did not accept the Radical 
solution of a capital levy, was compelled to leave the 
Cabinet. We know now the unpleasant consequences of 
M. Caillaux’s forced exit. He had seriously contemplated the 
stabilisation of the franc at 95 to the pound. Since then there 
has been upheaval after upheaval, and in a few months the 
franc has dropped to less than half the value which might have 
been attributed to it last autumn. One would have thought 
the lesson sufficient. But no. M. Herriot, like another 
Gambetta, descended from the Presidential fauteuil of the 
Chamber, and mounted the tribune to denounce the 
dictatorial designs of M. Caillaux. His task was facile. 
Setting himself up as the defender of Parliamentary rights, 
how could the Parliamentarians fail to grow indignant at 
his suggestion that M. Caillaux was demanding the abdica- 
tion of the Chamber? The franc might fall, misery might 
ensue, a direful future might be preparing; but it was 
unthinkable that five or six hundred professional talkers 
should surrender their prerogative of debating clause by 
clause, line by line, word by word, the financial measures 
which should be delivered to them as a prey. Thus the 
French Parliament, whose lamentable history during the 
Third Republic has already resulted in its discredit, showed 
once more that it has no sense of opportunity. Often it does 
not assert itself at the right moment, but it does not neglect 
to assert itself at the wrong moment. 

It is the duty of all good democrats, in the light of what is 
happening throughout Europe, to reconsider the functions, 


We are menaced with a tremendous reaction in thought 
and in practice—a reaction due to the proved impotence 
of existing Parliaments. If we are not careful there wij} 
be, before long, a frank reversion to dictatorial methods 
almost everywhere in Europe. Men are tired and disgusted 
by the inefficiency of Parliaments. One objects to Mussolini, 
to Pangalos, to Primo de Rivera, to Pilsudski, and so forth; 
but they have been made possible by the ignorance, the 
futility, and the folly of the average deputy. The deputies, 
not realising the limitations of the Parliamentary system, 
not being able to distinguish between verbalism and action, 
are digging their own graves. In a serious emergency, how 
is it possible to admit that five or six hundred men, chosen 
by the hazard of a complicated electoral law, which permits 
every kind of combination, which throws together ip 
higgledy-piggledy confusion representatives of varying 
merit, different temperaments, conflicting interests, and 
opposing ideas, can properly deliberate without restriction 
on steps which, if they are to be efficacious, must be taken 
instantly ? 

There are circumstances in which a delegation of powers 
is indisputably necessary. No Parliament, for example, 
would dare to be so absurd as to demand that in time of 
war a general should submit his plan of campaign in the 
form of a Parliamentary Bill, which would first be examined 
by a commission, reported on in detail, discussed generally 
by rival orators, and then voted article by article with the 
possibility of additions and amendments, with the possibility 
of the Government being overthrown, with the possibility 
of repeated Ministerial crises? Imagine such a Bill being 
reshaped and resubmitted by eight or nine successive War 
Ministers for eighteen months or so, before any sort of action 
is authorised! The battle would, long before the Chamber 
had reached a conclusion, have been lost. 

Clearly, then, a delegation of powers is sometimes justified, 
and it seems to me that if ever it may be justified it is in the 
situation in which France finds herself financially after a 
sterile period of apparently interminable talk. That the 

ople must be the ultimate arbiter is certain: the peoples 

ave paid dearly for their liberty and can no longer tolerate 
despots. Yet how is the voice of the people to be heard? 
How is the people to be guided to just views? The problem 
has not been solved; it has only been ignored. It may 
well be that minorities are nearly always right and majorities 
nearly always wrong. Chiefs are required, but how are the 
chiefs to be chosen ? Is it permissible for a chief to impose 
himself? These are questions which cannot be answered 
offhand, but they are now more than ever to be commended 
to the attention of political thinkers. I would like to send 
the reader to the remarkable pages which Georges 
Clemenceau, who in France has been foremost in the fight 
for democracy, is publishing in L’Illustration. 

The financial aspect of the French muddle is important, 
but more important, more far-reaching, more fundamental, 
is the political problem which M.Caillaux somewhat timidly 
propounded when he asked for a delegation of powers, 
and which M. Herriot unconvincingly answered in his way, 
inducing Parliament to throw down the advocate of action, 
the adversary of palaver. SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 


WASTE: AN AMERICAN TRAGI- 
COMEDY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
ITHIN the past twelve months or so a large 
V \ number of people in England, representing 
the most varied points of view, appear to 
have become suddenly aware of the United States as & 
great new industrial country. They see it, strangely, 9 


a virgin land clamouring to be explored, and not only 80, 
but as a land of enchantment, marvellously right m 
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ing and offering to everybody alike—to our manu- 
facturers, distributors and organised workers—all that 
they can possibly ask for the purposes of national 
salvation. In January last, for example, the Prime 
Minister advised British Trade Unionists to study the 
American wages system—as though any workmen need 
to have lessons in the virtue of high wages. It was not, 
however, the Unions but Lord Rothermere who took the 
hint. He chose a small band of Trade Unionists for the 
re of a conducted tour from New York to Chicago 
and Washington. They were shown over many splendid 
industrial plants, were put up at the most luxurious hotels, 
and by these and other means enabled to realise the 
character of American prosperity. On their return they 
were given the opportunity of descanting upon the 
wonders they had seen—of high wages, scientific manage- 
ment and universal harmony between Capital and Labour. 
It happened that this party of explorers were in the 
United States during the later stages of a six months’ 
strike of the anthracite coal miners, and at the beginning 
of an extraordinarily bitter strike of textile workers in 
New Jersey; also that the ceremony at which they were 
welcomed in London was held on the eve of our own 
calamitous experience. From the High-Wages Luncheon, 
as it was called, at the Savoy, Lord Rothermere’s friends 
dispersed to organise their forces for the defeat of the 
miners who were impudently resisting the reduction of a 
wages scale that would seem incredibly meagre to any 
regular body of workers in the United States. 

The almost too perfect irony of this affair is a reminder 
of the fact that not wages alone, but almost everything 
in industrial America, is being dealt with nowadays in 
certain organs of the British Press, first as altogether 
unknown to our public, and secondly as capable of being 
immediately reproduced amid our peculiar conditions, 
for the benefit of the distressed population of these 
islands. Statements are made of an extraordinary reckless- 
ness, as though America were so remote from England that 
no contradiction or correction need be feared. Thus— 
to take two of the most obvious illustrations—it is con- 
tinually assumed that American mass production is the 
concomitant of low prices, and that American prosperity 
is founded upon the systematic elimination of waste 
in industry. The simple fact, of course, is that America 
is the land of staggeringly high prices, and of waste in 
the superlative degree. Mr. Kipling the other day was 
reading his countrymen a sermon on waste. He should 
be aware that, in comparison with the Americans, our 
people have hardly learned the first letter of the word ! 

Waste as a phenomenon, and still more as a national 
danger, is now receiving an immense amount of attention 
in the United States. The credit for this is largely due 
to Mr. Hoover, who has charge of the Department of 
Commerce in Washington. He is the ablest member of 
the Coolidge Administration, and it may not be going 
beyond the mark to say that nothing in the record of 
the Federal Government during recent years is likely to 
stand out as more valuable than the contribution of 
Mr. Hoover’s Department in this field, beginning with a 
report on “The Waste of Human Effort in Industry.” 
Washington publications, as we know, are not easily 
accessible to the English reader. Let me_ therefore 
recommend the most recent, and certainly the most 
entertaining, attempt to describe the nature and to 
compute the extent of waste in industry as at present 
displayed in the economic life of America. It is a volume 
of fact and analysis* by a well-known writer on industrial 
subjects, who in his investigations has had the assistance 
of the staff of the incorporated Labour Bureau of New 


*The Tragedy ef Waste. By Stuart Chase. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. 





York. The book is a wide-ranging summary. Within 
the limits of a short article it would be impossible to give 
anything more than a rough indication of the material 
Mr. Stuart Chase presents. I must be content to bring 
together, in rather haphazard fashion, some of his more 
striking facts. 

Let us, to begin with, look at a few labour statistics. 
We are told continually that there is no such thing as 
unemployment in the United States, and it is true, of 
course, that the present condition of the country is very 
remarkable, The cycles of industrial depression, however, 
have come to America in recent times with curious 
regularity—in 1907, 1914, 1921. In 1921 the unemployed 
during some months cannot have been less than five 
millions; and with this fact in mind the Russell Sage 
Foundation and other expert bodies are now engaged in 
preparing plans in advance of the next lean period. It 
is believed that, through seasonal variation and other 
causes, the number of industrial workers idle at any given 
moment is about 1,750,000. In the building trades, 
employing about 2,500,000, over 600,000 men are always 
idle. Clothing workers are idle on the average 81 per cent. 
of the year, and workers in the shoe trade 35 per cent. of 
the year. Of children under fifteen years old there are 
300,000 employed in industry and trade. There is no 
national child-labour law, nor, after the recent constitu- 
tional defeats, is there any hope of such a law being 
passed. The statistics of labour turnover, wherever 
tested, are astonishing. An investigator of the American 
Management Association estimates that, in one group of 
industries employing nine million men, the turnover in 
a year was over 80 per cent. This is markedly below the 
accepted percentage for American industry as a whole. 
Roughly, for every ten men on the average pay roll at 
the beginning of any year, ten new men are hired (in 
substitution) within the twelve months. In the metal 
trades the Hoover investigators found an average annual 
turnover of 160 per cent., with one plant running as high 
as 860 per cent. On the steamers of the Great Lakes 
the turnover in one year reached the amazing figure of 
818 per cent. Every year in the United States there 
are more than 25,000 fatal accidents in industry and 
700,000 accidents causing more than four weeks’ disability. 
All authorities seem to agree that reasonable precautions 
would reduce the accident rate by about 75 per cent. 
As it is, normal industrial life in America produces a 
casualty list approaching 50 per cent. of that suffered by 
the American Army in the field during the Great War. 

Consider now a few illustrative figures in the field of 
production. An inquiry conducted in six industries by 
the Federated Engineering Societies (that is, the organisa- 
tions concerned, not with what we mean by engineering, but 
with scientific management) yielded startling results. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy fact brought out was that 
the waste due to management, and not to labour, was 
excessive in every trade, ranging from 50 per cent. in 
textiles to 81 per cent. in the metal industries. These 
statistics have been fully confirmed by the investigators 
of Mr. Hoover’s department. The worst plants in the 
metal trades showed as much as 56 per cent. of preventible 
waste, as against 6 per cent. in the few plants listed as 
of highest efficiency. In the enormous field of men’s 
ready-made clothing it was found that about half the 
working week came to nothing—the equivalent, say, of 
the whole time of 100,000 workers. The chief causes are 
seasonal fluctuations, largely preventible, and bad shop 
methods. In the shoe industry it was found that the 
manufacturers systematically over-sell to the retail dealers, 
with the result that cancelled orders amount to 88 per cent. 
of the total sales. In the printing trades, which have a 
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record of waste second to none, 600 types of folding 
machines were found in New York, where six types fulfil 
every requirement of the industry—a fact that provides 
a pointed commentary upon American criticisms of the 
multiplicity of English patterns and standards. The 
waste in the food supply through adulteration and loss 
on account of bad transport, or through deliberate 
destruction to prevent cheap selling, could hardly be 
stated in figures. The waste that is due to bad material 
and workmanship in the building and metal trades is 
like unto it. One well-known housing expert asserts 
that the plumbing of New York houses has to be renewed 
entirely on the average within eight years. 

To turn from the figures of waste in productive industry 
to those which come within the range of the luxury trades 
is to pass from a region of comprehensible fact to a region 
of extravagant fantasy. The U.S. Treasury estimates 
that the American people spend $2,000 million annually 
on motor cars, $5,000 millions on luxurious food, 
$1,000 millions on candy, $800 millions on cigarettes, 
a similar amount on tobacco, $510 millions on cigars, 
$600 millions on soft drinks and ice cream, $750 millions 
on perfumery and cosmetics, $800 millions on jewellery, 
$50 millions on chewing-gum, $50 millions on firearms, 
$15 millions on works of art—books not being included. 
The trade in drugs is believed to account for not less than 
$800 millions a year, and to employ 400,000 workers. 
There are 50,000 proprietary patent medicines, the vast 
majority of them, needless to say, worthless or in some 
degree harmful. A wholesale drugs warehouse may stock 
from 45,000 to 60,000 articles, a retail drug store sells 
from 8,000 to 12,000. The total annual figures given by 
the U.S. Treasury for expenditure on luxuries is nearly 
$23,000 millions, the greater part of which stupendous 
sum is classed, not as super-luxuries, but rather as comforts 
deemed to be reasonable under the American standard 
of living. 

Call it luxury or call it reasonable comfort, the “ selling 
proposition ” is there just the same; and this leads us to 
that indescribable department of economic waste repre- 
sented by the mechanically-trained salesman and the 
publicity expert. North America is a continent given 
over to “Selling.” In 1850 more than 80 per cent. of 
the adult population was engaged in productive effort 
and 20 per cent. in selling and distribution. In 1920 
these two broad classes were almost exactly equal. During 
the past quarter of a century salesmanship in the United 
States has become a national culture, and power in the 
Community has been gathered into the hands of the 
“* go-getter”’ and the high-pressure artist whose craft it 
is to devise ever fresh means for overcoming the normal 
citizen’s “‘ sales resistance.” Every associated trade is 
prepared to spend vast sums on a campaign to stimulate 
the consumption of its product. The advertising industry 
employs 600,000 people. Advertisements absorb a per- 
centage of newspaper space far beyond that allowed in 
the English Press. The New York Times maintains a 
ratio of 75 per cent. to 25 per cent. of reading matter— 
a quaint distinction, sinec, particularly in America, it is 
the advertisements that are there first of all to be read. 
Of the 2,600,000 tons of newsprint-pulp consumed annually 
in the United States, much more than 1,500,000 tons go 
into advertising. A single daily newspaper of New York 
or Chicago, with its inflated Sunday edition, will use up 
in one year more than 2,000 acres of forest land. The 
advertiser is a steady ravager of the national resources. 
If, again, we consider the waste of publicity in terms of 
any standardised article in common use, from car to 
collar, from cigarette to shaving soap, we find the facts 
to be equally grotesque. A vast combine will set out to 
impose a single article on the national market. It is no 


better than, and no different from, any other; but mags 
power and mass publicity will drive out its competitors; 
or an ingenious alliance having the appearance of com. 
petition will establish an almost identical product, offering 
to the simple purchaser the illusion of a choice. The 
public, of course, pays—twenty cents for a collar that 
may cost two cents, five dollars for a razor that may cost 
less than fifty cents. Useless for you to try another 
collar or another blade. It is all the same thing. The 
price in the market must be adjusted to cover everythi 
the elaborate “container,” the publicity and efficiency 
expert, the sales psychologist, the contractor for electric 
signs, the palatial offices of the Trust—to say nothing of 
the young stylist who toils to produce the magazine 
advertisement with an accent of compulsion that comes as 
near as may be to the prose of Mussolini—“ all bone and 
muscle,” as the Fascist professor said. It is all part of 
the great mystery of mass production and mass hypnotism: 
mechanism without social purpose, the resounding organisa- 
tion of waste. 


THE CLOSE OF A SYSTEM 


LAS for laisser-faire, when not even the economists 
are found to sing its praises! The great Victorian 
anthem is chanted no longer by the professional 

choir; it is left for ruder voices, in the congrégation of 
worshippers, to keep up the old chant as best they can, 
and to sing it, year by year, more woefully out of tune. 
Mineowners and their like still praise laisser-faire as did 
their fathers before them; but Mr. Keynes has written 
a tract to tell them they are out of date.* The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge. 

It would even be difficult, without a special visit to 
America, to find nowadays an economist who would still 
boldly recite the old creed. Mr. Harold Cox would do 
it, and so would plenty of business men and politicians 
from Lord Emmott to Lord Sydenham. But the pro- 
fessionals are too wary in these days. They see which 
way the wind is blowing, and no vested interest keeps 
them loyal to the old faith. Like Mr. Keynes, they have 
abandoned the principle of laisser-faire, and turned oppor 
tunist in principle. The Political Economists are still 
mostly Liberals; but, like other Liberals, they have lost 
the old faith, and are left with nothing but a via media 
between creeds in which they do not believe. 

Yet, as Mr. Keynes points out, this abandonment of 
the old assumptions by the professional economists does 
not mean that the ordinary man has given up the prejudices 
which the economists have been beating into his mind for 
generations past. It is true that there is still a popular 
prejudice, not only against State interference, but against 
all attempts to regulate the affairs of industry. It is true 
that not even the storms and stresses of the past twenty 
years have eradicated from the popular mind the assumption 
of the “economic harmonies.” Not only the business 
man, who thinks he has an interest in maintaining the old 
faith, and is even now ready to contribute to “‘ Economic 
Leagues ” which promise to act as missionaries of “ sound ” 
economics among the workers, but the ordinary middle- 
class person and to some extent the ordinary worker 
still retain a strong prejudice against the collective control 
of economic forces, and are still ready to accept, as @ prion 
truth, the mere assertion that all publicly controlled 
enterprise is wasteful and inefficient. ls Ma 
* The End of Laisser-faire. By J.M. Keynes, Hogarth Press. 2 
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You may point out to such men that, on the whole, 

blic electricity concerns produce and distribute electricity 
more cheaply and economically than private concerns, 
that many ratepayers have been saved considerable sums 

the employment of direct labour on housing schemes, 
and that the Civil Service carries on an immense bulk of 
business at a surprisingly low overhead cost. They will 
vield occasionally before a plain list of figures; but most 
of them will at once react to their previous attitude when 
the demonstration is over. Convinced against their will, 
they are “ of the same opinion still.” 

This is, of course, a prejudice; but it is none the less 
serious for being named with that evil name. The fact is 
that the whole community was so well indoctrinated with 
laisserfaire principles in the Victorian days, when they 
undoubtedly paid us as a nation, that it will take gener- 
ations to efface the results of the successful propaganda 
of such ideas. A doctrine does not lose its hold when it 
ceases to be useful or to be applicable to the current 
situation. It is, doubtless, from the moment that happens, 
doomed to die; but it may be unconscionably long in 
dying, and may be held with the greater obstinacy because 
it is become a prejudice instead of an idea. Laisser-faire 
is dead as a vital idea; but it survives as a popular 
prejudice. 

This, we say, is serious; for it is the most powerful 
influence that retards the transformation of economic 
organisation to suit the changed conditions of the modern 
world. It is all very well, when such a measure as the 
Electricity Bill is before Parliament, or when we are dis- 
covering ways out of the coal impasse, to accuse vested 
interests of standing in the way of effective reorganisation. 
Of course they stand in the way ; but why are they allowed 
todoso? Partly, but not wholly, because we exist under 
a Government which shares, and was formed to uphold, 
their prejudices and interests ; but also partly because their 
interested prejudice finds an echo in the disinterested 
prejudice of the common man. 

In the present mining crisis, for example, the coalowners 
have throughout behaved with such unparalleled stupidity 
that scarcely a soul, from Mr. Baldwin and the Times to 
the mere husks of Toryism, has ventured to defend them 
outright. Yet, so far with impunity, both Mr. Baldwin and 
the Times have been able, even while continuing their 
attitude, uncompromisingly to take their side. This has 
doubtless annoyed a great many people, not only among the 
workers, but also in the middle classes. But there has been 
no universal outcry even when the Government’s ineffective 
partisanship has been added to the mineowners’ immovable 
ineptitude. And this is clearly because a large section of the 
public has still so strong a prejudice against State inter- 
vention in industry as to cease utterly to think, and to 
content itself with blind reaction, as soon as the issue of 
public control even of the grossly mismanaged industry 
is raised as a means of solving the problem. 

We do not suggest that no progress has been made with 
the exorcising of this Victorian demon. Every year, and 
with every fresh struggle, converts are made, and the old 
Prejudice is, in some additional minds, either expelled or 

away into a corner with otherlumber. The economist 
who proclaims the end of Jaisser-faire is no longer a bold 
pioneer, exposing himself to the charge of quackery by his 
fellow-practitioners. He has a crowd to shout with, and it 
snot so far from being the larger crowd. But enough vain 
tepetition of the old phrases is left to give the vested interest 
Powerful help in postponing the practical triumph of new 

nes. It is not that men love the coalowners—that 
would indeed be a stretch of human charity—it is that for 
many not only nationalisation, but also compulsory amal- 
gamation, has still an ugly sound. None the less, as a 





working economic creed, laisser-faire has long been dead. 
There is no need to recite the familiar story of the growth of 
State intervention in any of the hundred spheres of economic 
organisation. The exceptions have long disproved the 
rule; but the prejudice lingers on until they are able to put 
a new rule in its place. 

This is just what Mr. Keynes, the Coal Commissioners, 
and other economists who have emancipated themselves 
from laisser-faire do not want us todo. Mr. Keynes appeals 
to Jeremy Bentham’s distinction between Agenda and Non- 
Agenda, which clearly does not at all tell us where the line 
is to be drawn. He picks out a few instances of things— 
the currency, investment, population—which he would like 
to see subject to public regulation ; but his sole principle of 
selection seems to be that of ordinary horse-sense. In much 
the same way, Sir Herbert Samuel and his colleagues put 
their thumbs into the rich pudding of mine re-organisation, 
drew out a plum or two, and then told the waiter to take the 
rest of the stuff away. Their opportunism may have its 
uses in helping us to a temporary way out of the present 
deadlock ; but it is most unlikely to devise for us any 
permanent solution of our problem. 

In a real sense, we are, of course, all opportunists nowa- 
days. If laisser-faire has been battered to pieces, Social 
Democracy has suffered some nasty jolts in the long voyage 
from the eighteen-eighties to the nineteen-twenties. Nobody 
thinks nowadays that we have merely to nationalise, or 
socialise, all our industries, and everything else will be added 
unto us. The forms of social ownership and control have 
been reconsidered, and we have come, even the hottest 
Socialists among us, to see that the social principle may 
have to be applied in as many different ways as there are 
services to which it can be applied at all. The modern 
Socialist finds Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward merely 
amusing, and the Socialist programmes of the ‘nineties 
almost incredibly obsolete. 

But the Socialist does retain, and make converts to, his 
faith that a new doctrine of social control has to be put in 
place of the old doctrine of the automatic harmonies which 
was at the back of laisser-faire. He does believe that such 
problems as the mines, electricity, the supply of credit, and 
a hundred others must be tackled, in as many ways as there 
are problems, in accordance with a common principle. 
He does not believe that individual capitalists, each posses- 
sing his own interest, will achieve the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, or even the maximum production 
of wealth. He does believe that both production and 
distribution have to be coherently planned, either by the 
State, or by authorised and duly constituted social organisa- 
tions operating on its behalf. He has shaken himself free 
of the prejudice as well as of the doctrine, and as he makes 
headway with his propaganda the prejudice is weakened in 
the minds of others. 

At bottom, we believe the Socialist is right, and Mr. 
Keynes wrong. Laisser-faire transformed the structure 
and the consciousness of Great Britain because it was a 
positive and constructive doctrine, and not merely a 
repudiation of the Mercantilism which went before it. And 
now again it will take a positive doctrine to drive out the 
old, and to accomplish the constructive work of economic 
transformation which is needed to-day. This is not to say 
that the doctrine will need to be doctrinaire ; on the con- 
trary, it will have to preserve very great elasticity in its 
working out. But it must be a doctrine in which man can 
have a positive faith, and not a mere opportunism without 
the shadow of a principle behind it. It is because Liberal- 
ism has become this that it has lost its hold ; it is because 
it is a principle of action that Socialism, despite the many 

weaknesses of its legislative programme, continues to gein 


adherents at en increasing rate. 
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THE SIN -OF BOBBING 


URIOSITIES of belief still linger in these islands, 

( : and it would be well if some pious hand collected 
them before they have faded out of existence. 

I have no doubt there are still a few people who refuse to 
have their photographs taken on the ground that to take a 
photograph is a breach of one of the Ten Commandments. 
I knew a man, when I was a child, who died unphotographed 
for this reason, and he was both a good man and a wise 
one. There are other men, I fancy, as there used to be, 
who believe that if you were burnt to death in a fire in a 
theatre, your soul would almost infallibly go to Hell. 
Others, again, regard it as a sin to cook food on the Sabbath. 
Others think it wrong to put money in a bank. Others see 
in Summer Time an attempt to substitute man’s will for 
God’s in measuring the courses of the sun. The custom of 
spraying potatoes against the blight was objected to as an 
interference with the Almighty’s way of growing potatoes. 

Not the least curious of these beliefs is that which 
condemns the wearing of short hair by women. Only the 
other day I received through the post an old-fashioned- 
looking tract, entitled “‘ Bobbed” Hair: Is it well-pleasing 
to the Lord? And I presume that shingling and every other 
method of abbreviating women’s hair comes within the 
scope of the question. It is not without interest to reflect 
that to Englishmen about three hundred years ago this 
very odd question would not have seemed odd at all. Or, 
if it had seemed odd, it would have seemed so only because 
it is odd to ask questions to which everybody knows the 
answer. We do not ask “ Is the sea wet ?” or “ Is Great 
Britain an island?” And most of the Cromwellians, I 
imagine, were just as certain that it was sinful for a woman 
to crop her hair as they were that the sea is wet. I may be 
wrong, but I do not see how any man could hold any other 
opinion on the matter who believed in the literal and verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Grant that the Bible is verbally 
inspired—and many great and wise men have held this— 
and that all its injunctions are equally binding on us; and 
bobbing and shingling will have to be reckoned among the 
vices that destroy the souls of human beings. 

It is only because most of us, including those who believe 
most sincerely in the inspiration of the Bible, have ceased 
to believe in its verbal inspiration, that the question 
*** Bobbed’ hair: is it well-pleasing to the Lord?” strikes 
us as comical. Yet there is something pathetic in the 
lingering of an old faith in the pages of this tract, with the 
solemn address of its opening sentences. “ Will our sisters 
in Christ,” begins the author, ‘““—the younger ones especially 
—suffer a few words of exhortation and entreaty? A new 
fashion has come into the world that knows not God, and 
many who do know Him are following it. The new fashion 
is called *‘ bobbing’ the hair!” It is to the credit of the 
writer that he does not dip his pen in bitterness as the ancient 
prophets too often did when they approached the subject 
of women’s fashions. He realises that to step aside is 
human, and that in these days many a good woman must 
find that she has had her hair bobbed before she has quite 
grasped the consequences of her action. He writes, not to 
denounce, but to admonish. ‘ No Christian,” he says, 
** would willingly grieve the Lord, and assuredly none would 
knowingly disobey His word. But ‘evil is wrought by 
want of thought as well as want of heart!’” He appeals 
none the less earnestly to all good women to resist the 
spirit of the age. “‘The human family,” he declares, 
“ having thrown off God, is a seething mass of restlessness 
and discontent (Isa. lvii. 20-21). No satisfaction can be 
found. Nothing pleases the mind long, so that those who 
eater for the world’s amusements and fashions have to 
keep their brains continually on the rack in order to provide 





ee 


something fresh. But why should Christian women faj 
victims to all this?” I am not well-up in the history of 
bobbing, but I fancy the author of the tract is wrong jn 
ascribing its origin to fashion-mongers whose brains wer 
on the rack in order to provide something fresh. Fashions 
in clothes, no doubt, are often the result of a deliberate plot 
on the part of dress-designers with tormented brains. 
but fashions in wearing the hair, like revolutions, hen 
deeper and more distant causes. Bobbed hair probably 
became inevitable on the day on which Darwin discovered 
a monkey in man’s genealogical tree. The clergy themselves 
brought its triumph nearer when they dabbled in the higher 
criticism. It is an extraordinary fact, but, as soon as the 
story of Jonah and the whale became incredible, the 
hair of woman received its death-warrant. The orthodox 
of an earlier age were right. Bibliolatry could not give way 
to humanism without producing consequences far beyond 
anything that the innovators foresaw. Sunday football, 
Sunday opening of picture-galleries, the omission of the 
word “obey” from the Marriage Service, and bobbed hair, 
are all due in large measure to the fact that in the middle 
of the nineteenth century Darwin published a book calied 
The Origin of Species. 

The author of “ Bobbed” Hair: Is it well-pleasing to 
the Lord ?, exercising the right of a free man to his own 
opinion, would probably brush aside The Origin of Species 
as of little account, and, indeed, most of those whose lives 
have been most profoundly influenced by it have never 
read it. If they had to choose between reading The Origin 
of Species and reading the Bible, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
of them would choose the Bible. Even so, I doubt whether 
they will accept it, as this earnest author does, as a guide 
to hairdressing. “* Why,” he asks, “* should Christian women 
rid themselves of their hair because misguided unconverted 
neighbours do it? Has God’s word nothing to say concem- 
ing these things? Let us turn to 1 Cor. xi. 8-16.” We 
smile at the simplicity of the appeal, yet to some of the 
greatest Englishmen in history, that reference to 1 Cor. xi. 
8-16, would have been as decisive as an appeal to a House 
of Lords judgment in a court of law. John Knox and John 
Wesley, Bunyan and Cowper, would probably have sided 
with the author against the easy-going theologians and 
women of these times. If we grant the author’s premises, 
there is no escape from his argument. “ In verse 15,” 
he observes, “‘ we read, ‘ If a woman has long hair, it iss 
glory to her: for her hair is given to her for a covering.’ 
This one passage should suffice for all who wish to please 
God. In woman’s long hair is her glory, given to her by 
God: why should she cast her glory aside? In verse 6 
we are told that it is ‘a shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven.’ The new word, ‘ bobbed,’ is only another way of 
saying ‘ shorn.’ ” 

The writer is mistaken in thinking that the word 
“bobbed ” is new, though in the past it has been applied 
more generally to the tails of horses than to the tresses of 
women. His logic, however, is perfectly sound, even if he 
goes a little beyond the book in the passage in which he 
expresses a melancholy doubt as to the fate of women 
with bobbed hair in the hereafter. ‘‘ Thus,” he cries, “a 
‘bobbed’ woman is a disgraced woman! Surely a very 
serious consideration for all who fear God! What will the 
Lord say to our sisters about this when we all stand at 
His judgment seat ? (2 Cor. v. 10).”” Well, to be frank, if! 
were a woman and had nothing worse on my conscience 
than the fact that I had had my hair bobbed, I should face 
the Judgment Day with a light heart. If women are to be 
sent to the eternal flames for a trifle of this sort, which of us 
can hope to be saved? I confess, when I think of all the 
sins I have committed, women who have never done 
anything worse than bob their hair seem angelically white 
in comparison. Even the severest earthly judge could 
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forbear to smile if a woman, otherwise innocent, 
were brought before him on a charge of having bobbed her 
hair. And the modern Christian finds it easier to doubt the 
Apostle Paul than to believe in the barbarity of the 
Almighty. 

At the same time, it is impossible not to be touched 
by the simplicity with which the author of the tract applies 
Scriptural precedents to the fashions of the present day. 
In one passage he reminds women too easily tempted by 
the hairdresser of that scene in the New Testament in which 
the woman that was a sinner shed tears on the feet of 
Jesus and wiped His feet with her hair. It would have been 
difficult to believe that any one could find in that passage 
another proof of the undesirability of modern fashions in 
hair-dressing, but our author has done this. ‘“‘ Where,” 
he asks, ‘“‘ would our present-day defaced sisters have been 
in such a scene ? What service could they have rendered 
the Lord in their unnatural condition ? . . . How strangely 
ill at ease our poor shorn sisters would have been had they 
been present in the Bethany home that day!” 

And so we proceed from the note of pity to the sterner 
note of doom, as the author sums up the position as it 
concerns the erring women of to-day. ‘“ The refusal,” 
he says, “‘ to utter the word ‘ obey ’ in the Marriage Service, 
the wearing of men’s apparel when cycling, the smoking of 
cigarettes, and the * bobbing ’ of the hair, are all indicative 
of one thing! God’s order is everywhere flouted. Divine 
forbearance tolerates the growing evil for the present, but 
the hour of Divine intervention in judgment approaches 
fast... ‘ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies?’ (Prov. xxxi. 10).” Certainly, if the 
author’s interpretation of the Scriptures is correct, virtuous 
women are becoming scarcer and scarcer every day. I fancy, 
however, he is unnecessarily gloomy. There are virtuous 
women with bobbed or shingled hair who will probably 
wonder whether “ Bobbed”’ hair: Is it well-pleasing to the 
Lord ? is itself well-pleasing to the Lord. And is it ? 

.. G 


Correspondence 


THE BRITISH DELEGATION TO 
THE LEAGUE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—From repeated statements made in Parliament, it is 
dear that certain difficulties have arisen with regard to the 
composition of the British Delegation to the League Assembly 

year. 

Each year has witnessed a further departure from the original 
and agreed principle of selection. The governing principle was 
set forth by President Wilson at the Peace Conference on behalf 
of all signatory States—‘ I am stating it in the presence of the 
official representatives of the various governments here present, 
including myself.” What was to be the guiding principle ? 

There has reached us through many channels the feeling that if 

the deliberating body of the League of Nations was merely to be a 

body of officials representing the various governments, the peoples 

of the world would not be sure that some of the mistakes which 

Preoccupied officials had admittedly made might not be 


Therefore, we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent 
concession to the practically universal opinion of plain men every- 
where that they wanted the door left open to a variety of represen- 
tation, instead of being confined to a single official body with which 
they could or might not find themselves in sympathy. 

Mr. Lloyd George appointed for the First Assembly Lord 

: » Mr. Fisher and Mr. George Barnes, as delegates, but 

sinee that date, the status of the representatives other than 

members of the governing Party has steadily declined, until 

year the British delegation was for the first time exclusively 
tive in composition. 

may be strong reasons why, this year, two of Britain’s 

delegates should be chosen from the Conservative Party, but 

surely the third position, and one or two “ substitute delegates ” 

might be chosen from other Parties. The vote is safeguarded, 


because, as President Wilson pointed out, the three represene 
tatives would only possess a single vote, which is always in the 
hands of the head of the Delegation.—-Yours, etc., 
The Glen, Crawley, Sussex. Joun H. Harris. 
July 19th. 


LAND IN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Whatever facts or legends may be “ generally accepted ”” 
by Rhodesians about the first Matabele War, those facts which 
I hriefly summarised in my last letter are on record in Blue 
or White Books, and can be verified. The reasons why, after 
sending two pretty stiff telegrams, Lord Ripon (under 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government) suddenly shut up, though this 
bare official record might perhaps puzzle historians, are not 
at all “ inconceivable” and could be very easily indicated. 
No Secretary of State dared to tackle the B.S.A. Company 
on their land-grabbing exploits, until Lord Crewe and Lord 
Harcourt did so, years later, and proved the case against them. 
But I opened on this matter with a view only to the recognition 
of certain considerations about native land rights, and not to 
raking over ancient unsavoury history, except in so far as 
it directly bore on them. As one promise, so bearing, I 
mentioned that the B.S.A. Company “ jumped” the land. 
“* Rhodesian ” rushed in to impugn this statement, on grounds 
of the relevancy of which your readers have been enabled to 
judge. He does not appear to me to have controverted the 
judgment of the Privy Council, by which Lord Ripon’s view 
and mine of the company’s action was finally vindicated. He 
proceeded to volunteer the information that the natives have 
now “security of tenure.” Pressed on this, he cannot say 
more than that “‘ whatever may have occurred in the past” 
(of which I gave you some history), “‘ at the present time a 

” (i.e., an African resident in his own inherited home) 
“may not be turned off under twelve months’ notice.” I 
leave it there. To dispose of these premises, which are material 
to the appreciation of the position of a large number of Africans 
to which I desired to invite public consideration, more appears 
to me to be called for from a correspondent in your journal 
than assertions of obscurity and bias in the propounder, 
attributable to lack of first hand acquaintance and of illogicality 
and inaccuracy. I leave that there, too. 

As to the proportion of Africa that ought to be labelled 
“For Europeans Only,” “ Rhodesian” considers that the 
Europeans who propose to preempt it are the most reliable 
judges. If the Colonial Office agrees to the now-desired 
modification of the Constitution of Southern Rhodesia restricting 
native rights, the European citizens will become the sole judges 
there. All I have urged is that they might be well advised to 
take time before finally affixing their labels. 

N.B.—* Rhodesian” garbles what I wrote about General 
Smuts’ warning, making it appear to have referred to Rhodesian 
natives, which it expressly did not. But injustice might make 
it do so.—Yours, etc., 

Old Hall, Ramsden. 

July 19th. 


OLIVIER. 


THE LEGALITY OF GENERAL STRIKES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir Henry Slesser stands in need of no support from 
one considerably less learned in the law then himself, but since 
in his article in your last issue he does me the honour of referring 
to my book on the Law of Conspiracy, it may be of interest to 
point out that I had already expressed (in the June number 
of the English Review) a similar view to his, viz., that under 
our present law, and apart from the question of breach of 
contract, the General Strike was perfectly legal. 

Since the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
the calling of a peaceful strike in contemplation or furtherance 
of a trade dispute (as now defined by the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906) is definitely outside the criminal law. With all due 
deference to Mr. Justice Astbury and Sir John Simon, I fail 
to see how it can be said that the strike was not in furtherance 
of a trade dispute (viz., that in the coal industry); but even 
assuming that they were right in this respect, they have still 
to show that the strike was criminal under the Common Law. 
For this there is at present no evidence. As Sir Henry says, 
the majority of cases before 1875 were against the view that 
the mere calling of a peaceful strike was a criminal conspiracy, 
and the few cases which suggest the contrary were all based 
on the theory that a strike was a coercion of an individual in 
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the bestowal of his capital or industry, a consideration which 
did not apply in the recent instance. 

It might perhaps be that a general strike, since it has never 
occurred before in England, is yet a criminal conspiracy by 
the very nature of that offence, being a conspiracy to create a 
public mischief by producing a dislocation of the country’s 
business. But for this, of course, there are no precedents, 
and the other cases which fall under this heading of conspiracy 
present little analogy. Until such a view receives definite 
approval by means of a judicial decision (and not merely a 
“ dictum”) I am not prepared to accept it. 

Here, however, I part company with Sir Henry. He is 
content that the law should continue to grant immunity to a 
strike such as the last; and indeed, his reference to “* general 
strikes (in the plural) suggests that he foresees frequent— 
or at least occasional—repetitions of the recent crisis. He is 
afraid of ‘‘ compulsory arbitration or other limitations of the 
right to strike.” I would not suggest that the “right to 
strike”’ should be completely withdrawn. Obviously an 
individual workman must retain complete freedom to leave 
his employ if he wishes, and similarly several workmen acting 
together should be allowed to do so if they have no other 
remedy against a bad employer. But if a strike is used merely 
to victimise other workmen (e.g., non-Unionists), or if it is 
employed on such a scale (e.g., in a nation-wide industry or 
by means of a “ general strike’) as to injure the community 
more than the employer, can Sir Henry advance any reason— 
ethical, moral, practical or otherwise (apart from the merely 
legal “ right to strike’ which our present law has so lavishly 
given)—why it should not be curtailed ? 


The Act of 1875 was passed in totally different conditions 
from those which now prevail. A strike then injured only 
the employer ; now, owing to the growth of big industries and 
big Unions, and particularly to the scientific progress of the 
last half-century, a strike in any large industry injures the 
public much more than the employer (and the public includes 
both the strikers and their fellow-workmen in other industries), 
while a prolonged general strike means the breakdown of our 
industrial civilisation and brings ruin on all. Surely the 
time has come when the community, for the good of all its 
members, will insist that some other method than industrial 
warfare shall be found for the settlement of disputes! In the 
Middle Ages it became necessary to abolish the “ right” of 
the feudal baron to wage private war throughout the country ; 
at a later date the “ right” of private citizens to settle their 
quarrels by means of the duel had to be suppressed, while in 
our time the League of Nations is endeavouring (I imagine 
with Sir Henry Slesser’s approval) to get the nations of the 
world to forego the “ right’ to settle their disputes by means 
of international war, Is there any reason why Trade Unions 
alone should retain the “right’’ to employ force to secure 
their objects. 

No doubt any attempt to apply the same principles to 
industrial warfare would have to protect the workman against 
unjust “ Jock-outs,” but it should not be beyond the wit of 
man to devise some machinery which, while giving each side 
a square deal, would resolutely protect the interests of the 
community, which, after all, are greater than those of the 
combatants, by suppressing industrial warfare on the grand scale. 

In the Report of the Royal Commission of 1906, upon which 
the Trade Disputes Act was founded, Mr. Sidney Webb 
wrote : 

I cannot accept the assumption underlying the report that a 
system of organised struggles between employers and workmen, 
leading inevitably now and again to strikes and lock-outs .. . 
represents the only method, or even a desirable method, by which 
to settle the conditions of employment. . . . I cannot believe 
that a civilised community will permanently continue to abandon 
the adjustment of industrial disputes—and, incidentally, the 
regulation of the conditions of life of the mass of the people— 
to what is, in reality, the arbitrament of private war. 


I would recommend your readers to peruse the whole of 
Mr. Webb’s remarks, of which the above is only a part. To 
my mind they dispose completely of any moral basis for the 
unrestricted “‘ right to strike” and point to the fact that to 
some minds, at least, the Act of 1906 and analogous legislation 
were regarded as temporary measures until the nation had 
evolved some better method of dealing with the problem. 
Has not the recent crisis shown that that time has now come ? 
—Yours, etc., Davip Harrison, LL.D. (London). 


Katepwa, 44 Higher Drive, 
Purley, Surrey. 





To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 

S1r,—There is an article in your last issue on the Legality of 
General Strikes by the late Solicitor-General. He makes a 
deal of Cooper’s case, and suggests that we ought all to be wey 
acquainted with it, but he does not show the accuracy of a la 
in dealing with it. He quotes Erskine J. as saying that a certaip 
action “ is not in itself criminal,’’ and a few lines further down 
he says that it was then held that this action was “ not in itsey 
unlawful.” Sir Henry Slesser must be well aware, if he had 
stayed to reflect, that criminal and unlawful are not inte. 
changeable terms.—Yours, etc., Russe, 

[Surely in the circumstances of the Cooper case they wer 
quite interchangeable, since there was no question of a civil tort, 
—Ep. N.S.] 


RELIGION AND THE BALLET 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. W. J. Turner tells us in a review of the Russian 
Ballet that the Christian religion has “‘ disappeared” from 
European society and that it only survives in Latin countries 
as a pagan superstition. The latter remark exactly echog 
the ignorant vilifications of insular Protestant bigotry; but 
if I were to tell Mr. Turner that the Christian religion has of 
its essence a habit of rising from the dead, he might justifiably 
ask for evidence. The “ intelligentsia,” like the Pharisees, 
is apparently at present seeking for a sign; no sign shall be 
given it except that of the prophet Jonah. But would the 
intelligentsia really believe if one rose from the dead? It is, 
alas, to be doubted. Those, however, who saw the Blessed 
Sacrament adored by close on ten thousand people in the 
desecrated Abbey of Kirkstall last Sunday are ready to be 
tolerant to the eccentricities of the “ intelligentsia”; the 
Faith will return because ordinary humanity cannot get on 
without it. As to “ pagan superstition,’’ the less said the 
better; Mr. Turner does not understand what Europe is and 
through what perils and disasters she has survived, and will 
survive. Let me tell him that the Throne of the Fisherman 
has not been set up in vain, and that Assisi and Siena belong 
even more to the future than to the past. Or is the Russian 
Ballet to replace the Sacrifice of the Mass? If the latter is 
a “ pagan superstition,’ what is, then, to be said of modem 
society.—Yours, etc., 


Leeds. Witrrep CHILE. 


Miscellany 


SISTERS OF THE ‘“‘ BLONDES” 


ON BROADWAY 


OU may see them any day on Broadway with 

, the briefest of skirts and as gay a disregard 

for the responsibilities of life as if their high 
heels were winged. Their job may be anything—manne 
quin, chorus girl or even stenographer—but primarily 
they are light-hearted ‘‘ gold-diggers ” and, like their famous 
sister in the much discussed book, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, 
their ambitions might be interpreted by the romantic 
definition: “ kissing your hand may make you feel very 
very good, but a diamond and safire bracelet lasts for 
ever.” 

They might be called the “ movie girls,” these modem 
products of American materialism, brought up from ap 
early age in the racket of Broadway and the false sensa- 
tionalism of the cinema and dance club. Consciously o 
unconsciously, they are imitating their favourite film 
stars. They know what Mary Pickford has for breakfast 
and how she safeguards her complexion. They know all 
about Pola Negri’s bob and why Richard Dix ran away 
from home. Their ideals are the beautiful heroine and 
the big “he-man” from the wide open spaces, & 
the gilded cardboard mansion of the screen millionaire. 
The glamour of the film is the biggest element in thet 
lives. 

Broadway has produced in them one of the worst 
results of modern American progress, these precociously 
painted little girls, who sacrifice their youth and loveliness 
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on such an unworthy altar. But they need no pity. 
The hardening process has begun years ago, for they 
demand independence at an early age; and in their short 

isticated lives they are as happy as it is possible to 
be, with dancing feet, a jazz band and a bevy of “ boy 
friends” to do their slightest bidding. Life must be 
just one long jazz band to these little adventuresses ; 
they must get “ a kick out of it ” and, like their prototype 
in the book, romance is only measured in frocks and 
diamonds. 

You may see the Broadway girl at any cheap ice cream 
soda fountain—her silk-clad serpentine legs twisted about 
the high stool, her fuzz of wavy hair under a scarlet hat 
with a glittering ornament—she is probably dressed in 
the shortest of chiffons and there is a vivid patch of rouge 
on her cheeks. Her lips leave a crimson stain as she 
removes the straws from her mouth to smile at the soda 
man. Her hands are not too clean but exaggeratedly 
manicured and she leans her arms confidingly on the marble 
counter. “‘Say boy,” she drawls, “ quit kiddin’; don’ 
you put that over on me—mean to say you’ve not seen 
that new film? Gloria Swanson sure does get away 
with the vamp stuff—she’d make Cleopatra look like 
little Eva tellin’ bed-time stories.” Then she will become 
more confidential until other customers appear, and she 
sits back on her stool and powders her nose, probably 
exchanging badinage with a friend. “ Fetch another, 
kid, and make it snappy,” she remarks; and at last, 
having absorbed her second brightly coloured ice cream, 
she will unwind her silken legs and walk out in a cloud 
of scarlet and cheap scent. 

These girls have no youth—at fifteen or sixteen they 
have all the tricks of make-up and sophisticated ways 
of twenty-five. In a recent sensational case in New York 
where the State tried to prevent an elderly wealthy man 
from marrying a girl of fifteen, she seemed to be the more 
self-possessed and practical of the two. So the Broadway 
girl dances through life, sometimes in the chorus, or one 
of the cheap little dress shops, and in or out of a job, 
lucky or unlucky, she turns a smiling face to days that 
are not always gilt and ice cream. All is grist that comes 
to her mill, and there is no vice in her entire make-up, 
only faults of the terrible atmosphere of sensation in 
which she has been brought up and a too-eager hand 
reaching out for the good things of life. Time is short 
for these little moths round the glitter of Broadway, slaves 
to the hectic excitement of the moment. You see the 
older women, too, trying to imitate the younger, with 
nothing left but the exploitation of their youth till the 
last vestige has gone. 

Every city has evolved this type of girl, but it is in 
New York you see her by the thousand, because it is here 
that sensation and excitement have reached their furthest 
limit—here the pendulum of change has swung forward 
with startling speed, and there is a profound contempt 
for everything that quelled our fathers and mothers into 
frightened obedience. So they jazz past the old con- 
ventions and barriers, for life is & la carte on Broadway ! 

Barpara Moriey Horper. 


Drama 


IBSEN AND MR. CASEY 


: R. CASEY,” of course, only because he is a con- 
temporary. To use Fluther Good’s favourite 
word, nothing “ derogatory” is meant by the 

Prefix. In Confessions, his new play which The Three Hun- 

dred Club put on at the Court last Sunday, Mr. W. F. Casey 






has succeeded in being interesting. But it is not quite a 
successful play. There are, for instance, moments of un- 
skilful writing when the audience react wrongly to a 
situation. Audiences, I know, are kittle cattle, and English 
audiences are specially difficult for an author to handle 
when he is dealing with certain crises in human life. We 
are a reserved nation, and any exhibition of passion on the 
stage touches so sensitive a spot that, before the dramatist 
knows where he is, we are giggling. Before now, we have 
been known to giggle at Julict’s flaming passion. So 
Mr. Casey had better be careful. Then, the play would be 
better if some of the exits and entrances had been 
less obviously contrived, if a few rather too stagey 
moments had been eliminated, if a few minor characters 
had been thrown overboard. Lastly, I am doubtful 
of the last act, not because commercial principles have 
been violated by an unhappy ending, but because that 
ending does not seem inevitable, does not even seem 
likely, taking as the basis the characters of the two 
people presented to us. 

We are shown two people who are in love with each 
other after years of matrimony. Possibly because they 
do not see very much of each other; that is as it may be. 
The wife is intelligent, fond of society, well-bred, capable 
of great affection. But her husband is a man to whom the 
tailored life of affluent London is quite intolerable for 
more than a few months at a time. He is devoted to his 
wife. But the fact remains that for most of the time she 
is left alone in London whilst he explores deserts, and other 
uncomfortable spots. When we meet her she is ina state 
of hysteria caused by her loneliness (in the midst of 
company, of course), by her unsatisfied physical nature and 
thwarted affections. We see her write to her husband to 
tell him that the end has come, and that she is going to 
separate from him. 

““ What you want is a lover,” suggests the polished and 
subtle (not too subtle) philanderer, who enters the room 
just as she has posted her final letter. A really apt moment 
to arrive—but then such gentlemen, especially such stage 
gentlemen, have a time-instinct which is quite perfect in 
such matters. With great candour he tells her what she 
wants. He knew what he wanted, but cleverly made it 
appear to be a matter of “‘ They knew what they wanted.” 
After some skilful and amusing skirmishing, he takes her 
in his arms, and the curtain politely falls. This was the 
best-written scene in the play. 

In the second act the “ affair” is closed. Her husband 
returns and wins her back. But she wishes first to confess 
her lapse. Misunderstanding her halting words, her 
husband is made to confess a momentary episode of his 
own while he was away. He thinks that she has somehow 
heard about it. “ But, of course, it meant nothing to me, 
it must mean nothing to us,” he says. She agrees—and 
also confides her secret. But at once her husband is up 
in arms, an Othello in jealous rage, himself his own Iago, 
for in his brain he is the supervisor grossly gaping on what 
is over and done with. He really takes it rather badly. 
If, as Othello says, “A horned man is a monster and a 
beast,” that is his own fault, it does not at any rate make 
his wife one. However, Mr. Casey manages to make the 
husband quite natural and not too conventional in his 
reaction to his wife’s confession. This scene, also, is quite 
well, if a little hesitatingly; written. He verbally forgives 
his wife, and they start married life again. Whether, by 


> 


the way, all of this play would pass the censor without 
alteration I cannot decide, but since adultery can only be 
mentioned on the stage between a wink and a guffaw at 
the Gaiety, I dare say it would not. 

But so far so good—as far as the Sunday audience was 
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concerned. On the Sabbath, possibly, our moral con- 
stitutions are better able to resist the wicked attempts of 
dramatists to upset us and make us as bad as themselves. 
In the third act I parted company with the author only 
because he did not convince me any longer that he was 
dealing truly with the situation. The husband, despite 
all his efforts, remains obsessed by his wife’s infidelity, 
although he keeps on saying that if only she will satisfy 
his gnawing desire to know the man’s name, his obsession 
would probably be cured. But she absolutely refuses, and 
he continues therefore to stab both himself and her in 
unpardonable scenes. So, at length, he goes abroad again. 
I submit that since the wife loved her husband, and no 
longer cared for her lover, she would have told her husband 
what he wanted to know so desperately, that he even accused 
an innocent friend of being the guilty person. 

The play was extremely well acted and produced. Mr. 
Ion Swinley easily made us like the husband, and as easily 
made us responsive to his feelings even when we thought 
them rather ugly. But it is in me to say that our stage 
loses by asking one of our best Shakespearian actors so 
often to play such parts instead of making it worth his while 
to show us how exquisitely he can speak verse. Miss 
Cathleen Nesbitt, as the wife, played her part with the 
intelligence we expect from her. In an emotional crisis, 
too, she can touch our feelings lightly but firmly, as an 
expert fencer can touch our bodies. Being weary of all 
the young gentlemen on the stage who, with every justi- 
fication, shamble on as if to apologise for their appearance, 
and mumble to themselves their lines, I am always glad to 
see Mr. John Gielgud, who played a small part very well. 

At the Everyman, Miss Sybil Arundale, who made a 
success this time last year with a somewhat unfaithful 
representation of The Wild Duck, is giving a much better 
version of Pillars of Society. The company she has 
gathered give a fine performance of a play which 
seems to be as vital a work as when it was first penned. 
Its stagecraft still can give the lead to living dramatists 
as its satire can still sting the human follies it will never 
succeed in curing. The best performance comes from 
Mr. Charles Carson as “ Consul Bernick.” He is a very 
versatile actor, yet he is always good. The growing habit 
of producers to “cast to type” seems to indicate that 
such versatility is as rare as it is valuable. Can an actor 
strictly be called an artist if he is only able to play one 
kind of part? JOHN SHAND. 


Art 
RENOIR 


HE Renoir exhibition at the Leicester Galleries is 
necessary as well as delightful, and it has not 
come any too soon. The present generation has 
heard for so long of Cézanne, and nothing but Cézanne, 
with the result that the very salutary teaching of the master 
of Aix is beginning to be rather a tyranny. There are 
other significances in painting than that of form alone, but, 
unfortunately, many of Cézanne’s disciples have con- 
centrated on the outstanding feature of his work, to the 
unreasonable exclusion of others. Mere exaggeration of 
the pattern element in details does not justify fragmentary 
or confused composition, while the great gifts of colour are 
almost entirely ignored. Now that Cézanne’s lesson has 
been learnt, perhaps too well, it is time for Renoir to receive 
attention. 

He, too, saw the dangers of flaccidity and indistinctness 
which might result from too assiduous a devotion to im- 
pressionism, though the “ Portrait of Mme. Choquet ” 
and the “ Jeune femme au sourire ’ are charming examples 





of the school. But there was a danger of outline being 
lost and composition snowed under, beneath a haze of 
iridescent colour. The original aim of the impressionists 
was to illuminate the object; in the end, their very pre- 
occupation with light and atmosphere tended to obscure it, 
The result—as with Monet, for example—was some. 
times exquisite and fairy-like; but Renoir, although a 
magician, was a magician of realism. While he remained 
with the impressionists, he was only an apprentice 
enchanter. 

In the two very interesting transition pictures, “ Jeunes 
filles jouant au volant,” and “ Les Laveuses,” he begins to 
find himself. The outline is firmer, the composition tightens 
up, and each successive brush-stroke adds a detail to the 
texture or the contour of the object in itself. Light is 
there—and with Renoir it is always the sunlight—but the 
form emerges triumphantly through it. There remained 
only a certain amount of elimination to be accomplished, a 
selection of detail to the advantage of the composition as a 
whole, for him to achieve the power of his last period. It 
is a merit of the present exhibition that, along with suffi- 
cient indications of the earlier phases, most of the pictures 
shown are works of maturity. Among them it is well- 
nigh impossible to make a choice. One can only say that 
the “‘ Jugement de Paris,” and the “ Baigneuse” are the 
most “‘ important”; but their difference from the others 
is in size alone, and the smallest are as satisfactory. 

For maturity, with Renoir, implies not so much age, as 
ripeness. The later work inevitably suggests a splendid 
fruit, filled with life and light, thriving on the beneficent 
powers of nature. He is the happiest of painters. Energy, 
luxuriance, joy in colour and delight in the utmost grace 
of form—all these are properties of his work; and the 
pleasure of beholding shares something of his pleasure in 
the making. For even to the moment of mounting an 
operating table, and in spite of infirmity, he was still paint- 
ing. It seems, indeed, as though the presentation of his 
vision was not only a delight to him, but a necessity. 

Although he did not, like Cézanne, lay emphasis on the 
more geometric element in form, he was, in his way, as 
great a master of selection and significance. What has 
sometimes been taken for exaggeration was, with him, 
merely an affirmation of plain fact and a deliberate inten- 
tion to simplify. To portray the thing as it is, in all 
possible fullness and richness, was his continual goal. For 
him, roses are red, flesh is both firm and soft, and curves 
are essentially round ; nature is at the same time unashamed 
and unadorned. Its life and health are its sufficient decora- 
tion. 

His own tastes were genuine and simple. Among pic- 
tures, he never forgot the pleasure given in an early visit to 
the Louvre by Boucher’s “ Diane au Bain.” He preferred 
Carpaccio, Titian, and the large, firm lines of Raphael’s 
frescoes, to the studied anatomy of Michaelangelo, and 
Claude Lorrain to Turner. Of the moderns he admired 
Corot and Cézanne, but found Degas and Manet too sophis- 
ticated. And in literature be considered “ Salammbé” 4 
better book than ‘“‘ Madame Bovary”; but Dumas was 
his favourite reading. He said that Italian music was less 
‘* pion ” than German, but found nothing really so charming 
as “n’importe quoi de la vieille musique frangaise.” 
This list of preferences helps to the understanding of his 
work. He was naive, but genuinely naive, for there is, 
nowadays a simplicity abroad which is the affectation of @ 
very complicated consciousness. Renoir liked things real, 
obvious, and traditionally popular, with the result that his 
pictures are great paintings, where, with not only a lesser 
man, but also with a cleverer man, they might be little 
more than valentines and Christmas cards. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AM going to choose for my subject this week (it is 
I not the first time) one about which I know very 

little: M. Jean Cocteau. Many of my readers (our 
circulation is large) know nothing about him; few know 
much more than I do. I confess I write, this week, for 
neither the one kind of reader nor the other, but to amuse 
myself. Mr. Rollo Myers has translated Le Rappel @ 
lOrdre (A Call to Order. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d,). 
This volume contains aphorisms, essays and paragraphs 
upon living art and the art of living. Mr. Myers has 
done his work extremely well. I recommend you to try 
this translation rather than the original—(a) because it is 
a good translation; (6) because the author is an elliptic, 
allusive writer and you may think, if you read him in 
the original, that when you fail to understand him it 
is your French that is at fault, while all the time it is 
your intelligence. It is satisfactory to be reassured on 
this point, and therefore I recommend this translation. 


* * * 


You might infer from the above sentence that I myself 
understand M. Cocteau. Not at all, I don’t. The fun 
for me of writing this page to-day lies in my not having 
even tried to understand him. I have heard people 
talking about him. I have read the greater part of 
Le Rappel 4 ' Ordre and compared this translation with it ; 
that is all. But the little that I have read encourages 
me to form an opinion at once. All authors of any talent 
convey to us a peculiar infection. The infection which 
one catches from M. Cocteau is the impulse to conclude 
on insufficient grounds, which explains the fascination 
he has for the young generation, who admire the power 
to conclude much more than any conclusion. It is very 
strong in his work. One feels that his force springs from 
his having never weighed the pros and cons before forming 
an opinion. He has just glanced at.a thing, noted that 
he has felt this or that himself—and concluded. He is 
essentially a man to whom cautious processes of thought 
appear insincere. The result is that his perceptions have 
extraordinary freshness, his statements an air of delightful 
spontaneity, and, since he is unusually sincere, on the 
whole a kind of coherence. This coherence, however, is 
not entirely natural. He evidently does a good deal of 
lopping and splicing. He is as capable as Nelson was 
at the battle of Copenhagen of putting up the telescope 
to his blind eye, when he does not want to see a signal 
—or as any old professor of literature in his study to-day. 
In fact, he makes a virtue of it. One of the maxims in 
“Cock and Harlequin,” with which the book opens, is 
to the effect that in art (and art is his subject of discourse) 
“it is a kind of injustice to be just.” 

* * ~ 


“ Every ‘ Long live So-and-so’ involves a ‘ Down with 
So-and-so.” One must have the courage to say this ‘ Down 
with So-and-so’ or be convicted of eclecticism.” (By 
the by, I don’t see why that is a very grave charge.) 
“ Eclecticism is fatal to admiration as well as an injustice. 
But in art, it is a kind of injustice to be just.” Again, 
aphorism number three on this subject admits “ It is 
hard to deny anything, above all, a noble work of art. 
But every sincere affirmation involves a sincere negation.” 
That is what I mean by his lopping; he defends himself 
against natural admirations even to the point of causing 
pain to himself, if they are inconsistent with others. 
And yet the last thing he believes in is consistency ! 
ONE MUST SIT DOWN F IRST; ONE THINKS 


AFTERWARDS. If this means anything, it means that 
you ought to make up your mind first and then hunt for 
reasons for having done so. But he adds in the next 
maxim: “A true artist is always on the move.” We 
heard that M. Cocteau has just been received into the 
Catholic Church; henceforth his choice of stools will 
be limited. 


* > * 


Abroad M. Cocteau has been taken for a Dadaist. He 
is nothing of the kind. He interests me as representing 
vividly tendencies in young modern literature, though 
he speaks of himself as old-fashioned now. (Things cer- 
tainly move quickly.) I will quote a few passages— 
pointers showing where he stands. The first also shows 
his pretty vivacity in description : 

Of course everyone knows that Monte Carlo is a very ugly 
town, Venice a very beautiful one, and Lourdes a very impressive 
one. But Lourdes may shock, and Venice disappoint you, and 
I confess that I like Monte Carlo. There you see the sun shining 
on gold, and the Café de Paris resembles Saint Mark’s. The 
sky-blue chairs are exquisite; the white pastry-like facades 
stimulate our appetite for life, and pigeons which the shooters 
have missed come and settle on Massenet’s head. There is one 
thing wanting, however, and that is a bust of Pascal, to whom 
we owe Roulette, in the middle of the Terrace. 

The tourist in Greece turns to his Homer. Here I am guided 
by Fantomas. The systems are in full swing, and the pilgrims 
enter their losses on registers. There they are, licking their 
pencils while the roulette is still slowly turning under its coat 
of many colours, reminding one of racehorses coming back to 
the paddock. Moving about between the tables are a few of 
the fairies who bring good luck and ill luck: charming, mad 
old Englishwomen, who sleep standing up, and walk about without 
ever having undressed since the reign of Queen Victoria. It was 
in this illustratious spot that I was to win what I had staked upon 
the two young musicians, with whom my friendship is well known. 


(They are Francis Poulenc and Georges Auric.) The 
following extract is from his address given at the College 
of France on May 8rd, 1928. That address is all about 
himself, but he uses himself as a source of illustrations to 
his theme. ‘“ Order Considered as Anarchy” is a con- 
siderable advance in the art of familiarity in public 
addresses upon Whistler’s Five o’Clock : 


Oxford confirmed me in my intention not to give you a lecture. 
It bores me to visit its cloisters and its parks with their Burne- 
Jones flowers. The wonder of Oxford is its shops. There the 
dead languages come to life. Each shop-window responds to a 
youthful desire. They are dressed and lit up in order to tempt 
youth. I am not ashamed to confess that the Ashmolean gives 
me cramp, while the streets take the stiffness out of my legs. 
While admiring those piles of cigarette boxes, pipes, flowers, 
eatables, neck-ties, gloves and knitted garments of many hues, 
and the houses with their porches supported on columns, each 
one like a miniature family temple, I reflected that museums were 
full of old hats belonging to the Pharaohs, and that it was far 
more worth while to look at the shops. 


There is just a touch in this confession which reminds one 
of poor Marinetti’s bid for fame. 


. - . 


Here are a few of his aphorisms. 


We should be men during our life-time and artists for posterity. 

The course of a river is almost always disapproved of by the 
source. 

Even when you blame, only be concerned with what is first class. 

Not music one swims in, nor music one dances on; MUSIC 
ON WHICH ONE WALKS. 

Enough of hammocks, garlands, and gondolas ; I want someone 
to build me music I can live in, like a house. 

Of Erik Satie (the musician): he taught me the perspective of 
time, and the absurdity of attaching the slightest importance to 
either praise or insults. 

We are living in a glowing epoch of great personages. People 
have forgotten how to play. 

Poetry is a card-trick performed by the soul. 
unstable equilibria and divine puns. 


It dwells in 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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SAKI 


Reginald and Reginald in Russia. Beasts and Super-Beasts. The 
Chronicles of Clovis. By Sam, Introductions by H. Wat- 
POLE, H. W. Nevinson, A. A. Mmne. Lane. 3s. 6d. each. 

At first it seems a familiar world, the world of Clovis and 
his aunt, of Bassington and his mother, of Reginald and his 
friends. The elegance, the dress, the epigrams, the idleness, 
the heartlessness, the wit, the fun slipping, crashing into farce 
. » « we think we know them all and the world they belong 
to. We trace its history. A patch here reminds us of its 
beginnings, the modish, exquisite comedy of Congreve, the 
savage, acrid satire of Wycherley. There is that in these 
stories. Then we are reminded of the world of Disraeli and 
of Lytton, differently trousered, less outrageously waistcoated, 
not so befurred, beringed, befobbed and be-braceleted ; but 
recognisably the same world, a world with the same idols, the 
same cults, the same amusements and obligations. And that 
scented, laced society of Lyttons and Disraelis yields, in 
passages or in whole stories, to its successor, the world in which 
dandyism became a revival instead of a survival, the world 
of James MacNeill Whistler and Oscar Fingall O’Flahertie Wills 
Wilde, the world in which extravagance was wedded to excess, 
and impudence took hands with insolence, and brilliance too 
often looked flashy. That was a world, to use the modern 
slang, whose boasted superiority was only the symbol of an 
inferiority complex. After the society of Wilde and Whistler 
we come to the more recent manner: echoes of Dodo, faint 
far records of the Dolly dictaphone sound in our ears. Folly, 
a lovely, laughing, bubbling folly had come, it is true, before 
Dolly and her dialogues: there was the meringue froth of 
The Importance of Being Earnest. When Saki reminds us of 
Wilde it is of that play we think, or of epigrams in the tradition 
of that play ... epigrams as near poetry and the lighter 
imagination as any nonsense can be. The best are part of 
that fine English tradition—for though Wilde was Irish and 
H. H. Munro Scotch, the tradition is really Lear’s and Lewis 
Carroll’s. They are apothegms of wise nonsense, the best of 
them. ‘ She was a good cook as cooks go; and as cooks go 
she went.” ‘‘ Clothes made more in Southwark than in anger.’’ 
Even the more sophisticated jests are akin to this nonsense. 
**T regard one’s hair as I regard husbands: as long as one is 
seen together in public one’s private divergences don’t matter.” 
** Once a female, always a female. Nature is not infallible, 
but she always abides by her mistakes.” ‘‘ She believed in 
the healthy influence of natural surroundings, never having 
been in Sicily where things are differenv. * 

Even in his nonsense, however, Saki forces one to forget 
his ancestors. A longer passage from A Touch of Realism 
will show his more distinctive quality. The scene is a Christmas 
house-party ; ‘“‘everyone in the house-party had to be a 
character and behave consistently all the time ’’ ; the characters 
in this passage are Bertie van Tahn—a cousin doubtless of the 
incomparable Clovis—and Waldo Plubley, a youth whose 
name is almost sufficient evidence of his character. It may 
be mentioned, however, that “‘nine hours’ unbroken sleep, 
preceded by elaborate breathing exercises and other hygienic 
ritual, was among the indispensable regulations which Waldo 
imposed upon himself” : 

On this particular night the irreducible nine hours were severely 
mutilated the sudden and by no means noiseless incursion of a 
pyjama-clad figure into Waldo’s room at an hour midway between 
midnight and dawn. 

“* What is the matter ? What are you looking for ?” asked the 
awakened and astonished Waldo, slowly recognising Van Tahn, 
who appeared to be searching hastily for something he had lost. 

“* Looking for sheep,” was the reply. 

“Sheep ?” exclaimed Waldo. 

a sheep. You don’t suppose I’m looking for giraffes, do 
you ” 

“*I don’t see why you should expect to find either in my room,” 
retorted Waldo furiously. 

“‘I can’t argue the matter at this hour of the night,” said Bertie, 
and began hastily rummaging in the chest of drawers. Shirts and 
underwear went flying on to the floor. 

“There are no sheep here, I tell you,’’ screamed Waldo. 

“I’ve only your word for it,” said Bertie, whisking most of the 
bedelothes on to the floor; ‘if you weren’t concealing something 
you wouldn’t be so agitated.” 

Waldo was by this time convinced that Van Tahn was raving 
mad, and made an anxious effort to humour him. 

“*Go back to bed like a’dear fellow,” he pleaded, “and your 
sheep will turn up all right in the morning.” 

“I dare say,” replied Bertie gloomily, ‘ without their tails. 
Nice fool I shall look with a lot of Manx sheep.” 

And by way of emphasising his annoyance at the prospect he 
sent Waldo’s pillows flying to the top of the,wardrobe. 





a 


So far it is possible to think of Saki as an author daring jp 
his material, fancifully delicate in fun, but not an original, 
A very little reading of him will, however, force the reader to 
revise that opinion. Another author comes to mind when one 
thinks of Saki’s more peculiar traits, an author whom it is 
better to use for contrast than for comparison. Rudyard 
Kipling has his affinities at least with Wilde and Anthony 
Hope. The critical neglect which has overcome that great 
author is shown very plainly in the fact that few people now 
remember how often Kipling originated a manner. The 
of the Gadsbys is as certainly the origin of Dolly as Badalig 
Herodsfoot is the source of many tales of many mean streets, 
Another strain in Kipling is entirely his own, the strain of the 
uneasy, the uncomfortable, the uncanny. And here, too, 
lies Saki’s originality, for his excursions into that unclean, up. 
wholesome, red-lighted world of terror and cruelty are as 
dainty as, and more dangerous than, Kipling’s. There is no 
story of Kipling’s, not even The End of the Passage, which makes 
one doubt the author’s sanity, common sense and capacity 
to decide on the right side. There is scarcely a grim story of 
Saki’s which does not fill one with apprehensions for the author's 
balance. In Kipling I know that his movement in a universe 
of doubtful and difficult creatures and circumstances is delibe- 
rately made ; he knows that he is adventuring, and goes home 
to write of his adventures. When Saki deals in the abnormal, 
I feel immediately he is at home there. His pleasant pictures, 
the gay, the satirical, the flippant are all, excellent as many 
of them are, so much make-believe. When he enters the 
region of the forbidden and the frightening he is terribly in 
earnest and horribly at home. To read Sredni Vashtiar, or 
The Cobweb, or The Music on the Hill, or Gabriel Ernest is to 
forget all Saki’s modish progenitors, and to find in him an 
author who gives a completely new thrill, a thrill- which no 
other maker of fiction, so far as I know, has ever given, though 
I find in his manner something which reminds me of the more 
sinister drawings of Aubrey Beardsley. Just as Beardsley’s 
more corrupt imaginings are terrible because of the elegance 
of the figures portrayed, so Saki’s stories are more horrible 
because of the airy fashion of the characters and of the 
telling. That is, as I say, deliberate. But there is something 
beyond that. 

It is difficult here not to think of his life, as his sister tells 
it in the preface to The Square Egg. A boy of extreme suscepti- 
bility and little sensitiveness, he was unjustly and unfairly 
treated in his boyhood. That has happened to many children, 
and many have resented it bitterly in their age. Some, through 
the exercise of common sense or the Christian religion or their 
own experiences with children, have learnt, even though they 
never say it, that there is something to be said for the grown 
persons who discipline and destroy our fancies and imaginings. 
Saki never learnt that. He remained rebelliously a child; 
and he took awful revenges on his elders. There is an atrocious 
delectation, exquisitely lingered over, in the end of Sredni 
Vashtar : 

A sour-faced maid came in to lay the table for tea, and still 
Conradin stood and waited and watched. Hope had crept by 
inches into his heart, and now a look of triumph began to blaze in 
his eyes that had only known the wistful patience of defeat. Under 
his breath, with a furtive exultation, he began once again the 
pean of victory and devastation. And presently his eyes were 
rewarded: out through that doorway came a long, low, yellow- 
and-brown beast, with eyes a-blink at the waning daylight, and 
dark, wet stains around the fur of jaws and throat. Conradin 
dropped on his knees. The great pole-cat ferret made its way 
down to a small brook at the foot of the garden, drank for 4 
moment, then crossed a little plank bridge and was lost sight of in 


the bushes. Such was the passing of Sredni Vashtar. 
“Tea is ready,” said the sour-faced maid; “where is the 
mistress ?”” 


** She went down to the shed some time ago,” said Conradin. 

And while the maid went to summon her mistress to tea, Con- 
radin fished a toasting-fork out of the sideboard drawer and pro- 
ceeded to toast himself a piece of bread. And during the toasting 
of it and the buttering of it with much butter and the slow enjoy- 
ment of eating it, Conradin listened to the noises and silences which 
fell in quick spasms beyond the dining-room door. The loud, 
foolish screaming of the maid, the answering chorus of wondering 
ejaculations from the kitchen region, the scuttering footsteps and 
hurried embassies for outside help, and then, after a lull, the scared 
sobbings and the shuffling tread of those who bore a heavy burden 
into the house. 

“Whoever will break it to the poor child ? I couldn't for the 
life of me!” exclaimed a shrill voice. And while they debated 
the matter among themselves, Conradin made himself another 
piece of toast. 
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In such a passage as this Saki attains an emotional and 
spiritual freedom which is alien to his mind and his temperament 
when he is writing of kindly actions, of pity, or sympathy, or 
trust or honour or love. It seems to me extraordinary that 
his violent spiritual scepticism, his enormous accidie, his profound 
distrust of goodness, should not have been given proper place 
in the critical notices written of him. The introductions to 
the three volumes of this new edition as yet published are 
by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Nevinson and Mr. Milne. Mr. Walpole 
js temperamentally incapable of appreciating the essential 
thing in Saki’s work. He tries to minimise Saki’s enjoyment 
of cruelty ; he sees in it a revelation of “‘ the dangers and peril 
of life,” and finds in that dreadful story—a story which might 
have been written by John Galsworthy turned madman among 
the tombs—The Reticence of Lady Anne—* a sinister warning.” 
Mr. Milne has nothing to say about that horror in Saki. His 
note, charming and polite as it is, gives me the impression 
that he discovered, when he sat down to write his introduction, 
that he did not really like the author at all, only a few things 
of his, and those not the characteristic things. Mr. Nevinson 
should know the darker Saki; but he is so occupied with 
being more than fair to the man he knew and whose political 
views he must detest, that he gives us, in his introduction, 
a Saki no reader of the books will recognise. For, when once 
the reader has seen in Saki’s writings that intolerable and 
sinister vein of cruelty, of revenge, he will find in it many 
stories which have hitherto seemed innocent. After all, a 
critic must be able to discover how it is that an author so 
obviously derivative should so impress his readers with a sense 
of originality, a painful sense of loneliness. There is, I think, 
no explanation except that H. H. Munro is, since William 
Beckford, the most perverse, the least human of English 
authors. He is only alive completely when he is cruel and 
conscious; but unconsciously many of his stories are stories 
with the same lust which invigorates Sredni Vashtar. His 
soul was not quite sane; and its insanity is the more horrible 
because of his obvious sanity of mind, and his known sanity 
of body. He hides his radical distinction from his more normal 
fellows in many episodes of jest and humour ; but his obsession 
becomes evident even in the lightest touches. No jokes are 
so funny as those which hurt; no hurts are so amusing as 
the mortal ones. When he is inventing a puerile farce, 
Saki is careful to introduce cruelty. So in The Schwartz- 
Metterkulme Method the best jokes are cruel jokes. When 
Mrs. Quabarl says condescendingly to the false governess : 

“We got very satisfactory references about you from Canon 

Teep, a very estimable man, I should think.” 
the false governess replies, “‘ Drinks like a fish and beats his 
wife, otherwise a very lovable character.” All the jokes, if 
one looks closely at them, are as devoid of innocent pleasantry 
as they are of kind humour: they refer to a world where 
deformity and accidents are reasonable subjects for laughter. 
It is for this reason that so many people find it hard to go on 
with Saki. He delights and diverts; but slowly one realises 
that one is being asked to delight in something hideously 
crooked and inhuman. Time and again, as I read the books 
Iam reminded of the great Masque of the Red Death. The 
lights are high, the music is gay, the dancers are skilful and 
delicious ; the ball goes on. Suddenly there is a pause in the 
music; some unheard, unseen signal is received, and the 
dancers uncloak. Behind every domino is decay and corruption. 
You gaze aghast, terrified at this vision of foulness. As 
suddenly the charm starts again, the faces once more are 
shrouded and masked and the sight of skeletons and decaying 
flesh is forgotten, in the music and the continued festival. 

R. Ex.is Rosperts. 


ANCIENT INDIA 


Ancient India. From the earliest times to the Guptas, with 
notes on the architecture and the sculpture of the medieval] 
period. By K. pe B. Coprineron. With a prefatory 
essay on Indian sculpture by Witiiam Ro7HENSTEIN. 
Ernest Benn. 6 guineas. 

It is to be feared that the reproach is justly made against this 
country for its ignorance in things Indian. While alive to the 
and economic advantages to be derived from the occu- 

pation, there has always been a curious lack of interest in Indian 
art and culture. Even in that period of the eighteenth century 
when a burst of rather formal exoticism preceded the awakening 
of the European romantic movement, India was somehow left 

out. Montesquieu, Diderot and Voltaire went to Persia for a 






setting by which to cloak criticism nearer home. In England, 
Johnson roamed to Abyssinia, while Beckford, the last of the 
long train of imaginary orientalists, reverted to Persia. And 
for the most part, the horde of pamphleteers, seeking a disguise 
for satire thinly veiled, and the authors of boudoir books ranging 
from the frankly improper to the lady’s keepsake variety, 
hovered round the shores of a pseudo-Arabian gulf. For 
domestic decoration, however, China furnished the source. The 
porcelain walls of Aranjuez, the papering of Stra, and the general 
scheme of Brighton pavilion are surviving examples of a craze 
which affected royalty and commoners alike and still lives on to 
the present day in wallpaper and pottery. But whether because 
its household utensils were inadaptable to western use, while its 

monuments were on too vast a scale for the comparatively 

miniature European landscape, the fact remains that India’ 
was skipped by the furnisher and decorator. The author, too, 

found little scope for setting remarks on home politics and tales 
of elegant gallantry in the framework of an epical literature con- 

ceived on a colossal scale and mainly of a religious content. 

Even at the present time, now that the link is so much closer, 
India has but little hold on English imagination. Kipling, 
indeed, represents the point of view of the Englishman in India, 
but he cannot be said to represent the Indian point of view, and 
Tagore was an isolated phenomenon. As for translations of the 
classics, Sakuntala himself is hard enough to come by ; the ren- 
dering, in any case, is in very bad blank verse, and there can be 
no hope of real understanding of another country if there is 
apathy to its literature. For what knowledge we possess of 
the art and the spirit of India, we depend on the researches of a 
few enthusiasts and scholars, working for the most part with 
very little thanks, among whom the chief are Messrs. Havell, 
Rothenstein and Coomaraswamy. And in mentioning them it 
is impossible not to include especially the devotion and achieve- 
ment of Lady Herringham in her reproductions of the Ajanta 
frescoes. 

That Mr. Rothenstein stands sponsor to this noble book so 
splendidly presented by Messrs. Benn is in itself a very high 
recommendation, though there is no need of any guarantee to 
Mr. Codrington’s essay, which is a fine blending of deep research 
and clarified concentration. But for its own sake Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s introduction must be welcomed, for he adds the instinct 
of the artist to a loving knowledge of his subject. It may even 
be that on occasion he is a little extravagant in his claim for 
Indian art. When he speaks of the Amaravati carvings which 
line the staircase of the British Museum, he says: “ Had these 
carvings been better understood England rather than France 
might have led the way in the direction taken by Rodin, Degas 
and Gauguin.” This seems to attach a rather exaggerated 
merit to the plaques, whose intricacy to the ordinary eye is 
really bewilderingly involved. Still, it also expresses an opti- 
mistic view of the possibilities of English art for which one 
should be grateful. But when Mr. Rothenstein remarks, 
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almost casually, later: ‘‘ I doubt whether anything lovelier has 
been made by the hand of man than the Indian medieval temples,” 
it is impossible not to feel that he is revealing a new world of 
esthetic surprise at least, and one that would repay the closest 
attention. 

He, too, wonders at the neglect of interest in Indian art 
over here, attributing it to the element of monstrosity, the half- 
animal formation, of so much of the sculpture, which might 
render it unsympathetic to the European mind. Yet the 
legends and art of Europe offer a correspondence, though in a 
lesser degree, to this. The metamorphoses of the Olympians, 
the figures of satyr and centaur, the gargoyles, choir-seats and 
capitals of pillars in the Gothic churches, are quite as grotesque 
a@ mixture, though on a smaller scale, as their Indian counter- 
parts. And we, too, have our human animal heroes, like Rey- 
nard the Fox, and, above all, the fables from Asop to La 
Fontaine and onward, which almost entirely correspond to those 
in Sanskrit. There is certainly one significant distinction ; 
whereas, in these mingled forms and beings in Europe the 
human has a larger share in their direction than the animal part, 
in India the animal form and the animal mind predominate. 
It might indeed be said roughly that these creatures in India are 
animal from the waist upwards, while with us the animal part 
takes the body’s other half. Yet the charming half-angel 
apsaras of the temples are every whit as delightful as our podgy 
cupids. 

The emphasis of Mr. Rothenstein’s introduction is laid on the 
influence of India on Chinese and Japanese art owing to the 
birth of Asoka having taken place there, and here at last we have 
possibly the reason for India’s isolation from Europe. Arab 
culture was a neighbour—in the case of the Moors an actual 
invader ; its very remoteness made China the logical European 
wonderland. But the whole spirit of India, completely per- 
meating its philosophy, its literature, its art and social life, was 
a religious spirit. And the outlet of this tremendous religious 
momentum was necessarily eastward. The east invited it; 
China and Japan despatched ambassadors and messengers to 
meet it, and missionaries were sent to learn instead of to teach. 
The great stream swept to the Pacific, and finding its eastern 
neighbours anxiously receptive, Indian culture turned its back 
on the Occidental world, offering nothing deliberately to our 
attention and attempting no apostasy. 

Just as Mr. Rothenstein points out this eastern tendency of 
Indian influence, with evidences from the art of Turkestan, 
China and Japan, so Mr. Codrington lays stress on the absolute 
independence of Indian art. He shows that Indian art, which 
can really only be studied in temple architecture and its de- 
pendent sculpture and ornament, began with Asoka’s con- 
version to Buddhism and the third assembly at Pataliputra, 
when the canon was consolidated and Buddhism took pos- 
session of the country from Kashmir to Ceylon. From this 
great impulse sprang the temple architecture of the country, 
growing always wider in extent and more and more gigantic in 
form. Its core was always the chaitya, which might generally 
be taken to mean shrine, though Kern shows more exactly that 
“It could be applied to any place made holy by an object of 
worship, whether a tree, pillar, inscription, stupa, or image.” 
In any case its importance corresponds to that of the altar in 
Christian churches. With the natural instinct of placing the 
sacred symbol in some remote or secret place, where it might be 
hedged by mystery, as the religion gathered increasing elements 
of the supernatural in its development, the labyrinthine caves 
of the country were obviously denoted as appropriate for its 
reception. As a consequence of this, followed the huge size of 
the cave-temple sculpture. Emphasis in the obscure light and 
the necessity of filling the vast and lofty wall-space of the sub- 
terranean chambers dictated the colossal size of the statuary. 
The gradual mingling of the popular legend and the old mytho- 
logy with the more human creed as its dominance increased, 
dictated the jumble of animal, human and idealised form. On 
this entirely natural process of decorative evolution there was 
little opportunity for the grafting of any foreign element, and as 
new temples and collegiate institutions of the priesthood spread 
over the country, the existing formule of the cave ornamentation 
was automatically employed, while the actual architecture took 
on something of the labyrinthine and subterranean charac- 
teristics. The Grasispur shrine at Gwalior, the Aihole Temple 
in South Bombay, both of the sixth century, and the more 
elaborate Tali Ka Maidir at Gwalior and the wonderful Kha- 
juraho group in Chhatarput—these of the tenth century—all 
have in common the curious appearance of being above-ground 
caves. 

When the sculpture and ornamentation seems sometimes not 


to be strictly native, or to some extent Persian, it is, as Mr. 
Codrington demonstrates, at any rate Asiatic, and while claimi 
independence for Indian art it would be absurd not to admit an 
occasional superficial characteristic shared over the Continent 
in general. This is the case with the Sarnath capitals, or some 
elements of the Mathura school, which is after all a genera} 
résumé of previous styles and not, strictly speaking, a coherent 
school in itself. Mr. Codrington lays his finger on the common 
error of archzological research when dealing with Gandharan 
art: ‘ The evil of the continued appeal to the classical lies in 
the constant slurring over of the Indian element.” For too 

the archeologist, wherever he may be working, literally from 
China to Peru, has carried his Parthenon with him. For Indian 
research to be of value, it must be based on an Indian, and nota 
Greek, pre-conception of form. 

It is unfortunately impossible to follow Mr. Codrington in 
detail through all the various developments which he has traced 
so lucidly and yet excitingly from Maurya to Gupta. We are 
grateful to him for his revelation of what is practically an 
unknown region of zxsthetic delight. 

The actual collaboration of the publishers in this fine volume 
must be particularly remarked. The seventy-six plates are 
pieces of flawless reproduction. The mechanism of photo- 
graphy borrows something of the dignity of the artist in the 
process. Merely as a “ picture-book,” to turn to again and 
again, it gives the greatest pleasure. As a definite record, both 
for the stay-at-home traveller and the student, it is invaluable. 


MR. SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Mantrap. By Srvciairr Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Sinclair Lewis has achieved that uncommon eminence 
which makes the appearance of any new book of his a quite 
serious literary event. No other American writer for several 
decades past has won that measure of recognition from English 
readers—except, of course, Henry James, but he _ belonged 
rather to this side of the Atlantic than to the other. Nor, 
indeed, have we in England any novelist of the younger genera- 
tion—and by younger we mean, say, under sixty—whose work 
demands equal consideration. Without saying that Mr. Lewis’ 
books are strictly comparable with novels like Tono Bungay and 
The Old Wives Tale and Clayhanger, we may certainly say that 
they are constructed on similar foundations and by similar 
methods, and that they belong to the true succession in the 
tradition and development of the English novel. 

Unlike the great majority of his contemporaries Mr. Lewis 
does not appear even to have been tempted to stray into those 
facile by-paths of semi-morbid psychology which have so great 
an attraction for the admirers and would-be imitators of James 
Joyce and Marcel Proust. His methods are direct. He tells a 
story and paints a picture ; and when he has painted a picture 
he has created something that is permanent and that the reader 
does not forget ; one has the feeling that there will be no need 
for anyone to try to paint it again. We know Main Street 
almost as we know the Five Towns or the precincts of Barchester 
Cathedral. Main Street was a dull book, notably inferior to the 
later Martin Arrowsmith, and perhaps also to the earlier The Job, 
but it was fascinating. In spite of its dullness one read every 
word of it, because it gave one the authentic sensation of seeing 
and understanding something one had never seen or understood 
before—the common life of the Middle West. Mr. Lewis is the 
first interpreter of the Middle West to English readers, and he 
interprets it in such a way as to make us sure that he is telling 
the truth. That in itself is a very substantial achievement. 

It may, of course, be said of Mr. Lewis that the “ literary ” 
merits of his writings are not very conspicuous. His books 
contain no “ fine passages.”” There are dozens of young men 
to-day who can string words together more beautifully than he 
can. But what after all does that criticism amount to? In 
our opinion, to exactly nothing. Every man to his own job; 
and Mr. Lewis’ job is to give us faithful and living pictures of 
modern American life—which he would certainly fail to do if he 
wrote, for example, like that greatest of living literary magicians, 
Mr. George Moore. The mere ability to use words is the most 
evanescent of literary qualities. Wells and Bennett, and even 
Hardy, cannot, as artists in words, be compared with George 
Moore or Walter Pater, yet who would deny that the works of 
the former will far outlive those of the latter? Pater’s all too 
perfect writings are indeed almost dead already. We would 
cheerfully wager that there are not a thousand men under thirty 
in England who have read Marius the Epicurean. é 

But to return to Mr. Sinclair Lewis. This latest book of his 
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NEW SUMMER FICTION 


THE LUNATIC IN CHARGE 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON 
7s. 6d. net 


“Another riotous study in irresponsible lunacy which would drive 
dull care away from the liver of a professional pessimist.” 
—‘ Greenjade” in the Sunday Express: 


THE HOUSE IN CHARLTON 
CRESCENT 


By ANNIE HAYNES 


7s. 6d. net 


A new mystery story full of excitement and thrills by the author 
of “ The Witness on the Roof.” 


ECHOES IN CORNWALL 
By C. C. ROGERS 








6s. net 
“Prose so lovely that the bewitching West count scenery seems 
to take shape before your eyes as you read.”—Daily Graphic. 
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By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


5s. net 


“Almost a test paper on your wer of withholding guffaws.” 
—Daily Graphic. 


PRAIRIE 


By WALTER J. MUILENBURG 
7s. 6d. net 


“It is a long time since America has sent us so moving and 
memorable a book.”—Evening Standard. 
“Great and powerful in its truth.”—T7.P.’s Weekly. 








THE ROMANTIC 
DIPLOMAT 


MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 


(Illus. 12/6 net) 


“He relates not only the tortuous intrigues of 
Talleyrand, the astute diplomacy of Metternich, 
and the polemics of Chateaubriand, but also their 
incidental love affairs.”—Jilustrated Londen News. 
“A storehouse of amecdotes and _ scenes.” 
Spectator. “A lively chronicle of the lives of three 
great diplomatists.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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JOSEPH FARINGTON, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig) (illus. 21/- net) 


“There is something to interest everybody on every 
page, ~~ * moreover, which you will d 
nowhere else is diary is such a storehouse that 
we wonder how we could have done without it for 
so long.”—Sunday Times. “ Pick where you will, 
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actors, artists and eminent society people jump to 
the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., 
iy F.B.A. With 37 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ Unlike ‘s0 many of our historians, Mr. — really writes 





history. . . . It is a miracle of compression, sagee of accuracy 
and—rarest feat of all—it is executed in sound gush prose. 
Mr. Purtire Guepetta in The Daily News. 
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is something of a disappointment. It is short and has an air of 
hurriedness, as if it had been scribbled off a little too quickly 
at the instance of a too clamorous publisher. It has the common 
qualities of all Mr. Lewis’ work, and it contains a very excellent 
and living vignette of a common little woman named Alverna, 
who, having been a city manicurist, marries a “ pioneer,” adapts 
admirably to the conditions of the far North-West, but eventu- 
ally reverts to type. But she is common, and the hero never 
comes to life, and the whole book is rather trivial. Nevertheless, 
it is better worth reading than any other novel we have seen this 
year—which is what we are entitled to expect, at the very least, 
of Mr. Lewis. We hope, however, that he has something a little 
more careful and solid in preparation ; and we feel pretty sure 
that he has. Mantrap, by the way, refers not to the lady but 
is the name of the place where she lived—a rather pretty conceit. 
R. A. B. 


HOW TO THINK 


The Art of Thought. By Gramam Watias. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Thought is of many kinds: there is the thought of Napoleon 
at Austerlitz ; there is the thought of Milton, writing Paradise 
Lost ; there is the thought of Sefior Capablanca, winning the 
chess championship ; and there is the thought of the surgeon 
dealing, knife in hand, with an unexpected condition. It is not 
with thought of these types that Professor Wallas is concerned, 
but with speculation, in one branch of which he is a specialist ; 
speculation, whose adepts devote a life time to the solution of con- 
nected groups of abstract problems, the problems of philosophy, 
of theoretical politics, of biology, or of physics. He is, in short, 
chiefly concerned with the intellectual life of the student ; and 
his book is an essay on the education and self-discipline of the 
theorist. This is not the vocation of the majority of us; and Mr. 
Wallas has little to offer for the guidance, either of those whose 
intellectual life must perforce consist in making their choice 
among the thoughts of more original minds, or for those, and 
they are not few, who, having some duty of social leadership and 
initiative, are not infrequently called upon to do some pretty 
hard thinking ; but the subjects of their thought are common 
things, presented, it may be, in the urgent confusion of a critical 
situation, or deeply coloured with emotional significance. Mr. 
Wallas distinguishes four stages in the formation of a new 
thought. “ Preparation,” the stage during which the problem 
is investigated, relevant existing knowledge is reviewed, and the 
apparently possible alternative solutions are examined ; 
“ Incubation,” the stage during which the thinker more or less 
deliberately gives his conscious mind a rest, and permits the un- 
conscious processes to play their part; “ Illumination,” the 
flash of insight, which may be preceded by “ Intimation,” the 
“ fringe-consciousness” that Illumination is about to take 
place ; and finally the salutary stage of “* Verification,” which, 
we must suppose, may not infrequently reveal that the new 
thought is erroneous. Preparation and Verification, the first and 
the last stages, can of course be consciously controlled and dis- 
ciplined by the methods imparted in every Seminar and labo- 
ratory ; but what can be done to improve our chance of fruitful 
Dlumination ? Nothing, of course, will enable us to get more 
than a pint of Hippocrene out of a pint pot ; but if the right in- 
gredients are there, we may hope to do something to promote 
the desired fermentation; we may learn to put the pot in a cool, 
dark place, and to leave it there the right number of days, 
weeks, or months, perhaps occasionally giving it a judicious 
stir. To this attractive subject Mr. Wallas devotes a number 
of most readable pages, embellished, after the manner of 
William James (of whose art indeed the book is throughout fre- 
quently reminiscent) with frequent passages from the confes- 
sions of those who have questioned the Pythoness with success. 
Though, as we have said, The Art of Thought is mainly con- 
cerned with the regimen vite of the speculative thinker, the 
author allows himself some interesting digressions, particularly 
in the chapter on “ Types of Thought,” and in the three con- 
cluding chapters of the book, which contain some of the fruit 


of his long practical experience as a University teacher and as. 


an educational administrator. The chapter on “Types of 
Thought ” has an admirable discussion, both judicious and witty, 
of the contrast between French “ logic ” and English ‘“ muddling 
through.” 

Our English habit of thought leads us easily to change our minds 
when we find that we feel differently about a situation. I have been 
told that, during one of Lord Salisbury’s attempts to teach on 
Anglo-German understanding, a young official from the German 
Colonial Office was placed temporarily in the African Section of 
our Colonial Office, and that he was astonished at the “ illogical ” 


character of our dealings with the native tribes. A native chief 
would give us every possible justification for sending a punitive 
expedition against him, and we would not do so unless we somehow 
felt that it was at the moment worth while ; and a young French 
official might have made the same observation. 


Mr. Wallas has much to say on the subject of education, and 
particularly of education in America. He is concerned, among 
other things, that clever boys and girls should early be familiar. 
ised with the fatigue due, not to boredom, but to real effort, 
and should learn that there is such a thing as “ intellectual 
second wind.” 

The final chapter has an interesting discussion of Syndicalism 
versus Socialism (they appear to be the only alternatives) in 
the organisation and government of the professions, with par. 
ticular reference to teachers. Mr. Wallas criticises with much 
vivacity the policy, which he attributes to the Labour Party, of 
investing the teaching profession with large powers of self. 
government : 

One imagines, a generation after the passing into law of the 
programme of the Teachers’ Registration Council, the existence 
of three or four thousand big new English secondary schools, with 
sunny class-rooms and ample playing fields, staffed by men and 
women with university degrees in pedagogy, most of whom would— 
at least up to the age of forty—enjoy addressing their classes, be 
proud of their powers of discipline, and interested in the prestige 
of their schools. . . . There would be plenty of prizes for diligence 
and knowledge; England might regain her supremacy in all 
the national games; and there would be a good deal of “student 
self-government” controlled by popular and successful boys and 
girls who had the happy instinct of publicity. But, scattered about 
among the schools, one or two perhaps for each big school, would 
be the potential thinkers of the nation, those who might have been 
Shelley, or Einstein, or Kelvin, or George Eliot, or William James, 
or Bernard Shaw, hating the compulsory attendance, the compulsory 
or semi-compulsory games, and the student activities . . . 

It will be seen that Mr. Wallas has touched and ornamented a 
wide variety of subjects; and it is a matter for congratulation 
that he has written so discursive and un-French a book. Our 
only regret—and we say it with becoming diffidence—is that his 
wide culture and genial mind have not always availed to dispel 
that peculiar gloom which seems to be the curse of Psychology, 
a science to whose vocabulary and literature he makes frequent 


appeals. 
A CONTEMPORARY MYSTIC 


Soliloquies of a Hermit. By T. F. Powys. Melrose. 6s. 

This little book we believe to be not unimportant. It is 
a confession of faith :— 

I am writing about myself. I am the priest that I talk about. .. . 

I was never put into the fold, and I never climbed over the wall; 

I never knew Latin; I have never spoken to a Bishop, or helped 

a Dean to put on his gaiters: I have never tried to convert any 

young lady in the street. I am speaking of Religion in a book—that 

is not allowed, but what else can I write about ? It is the only 
subject I know anything about. 
This is direct, but a little misleading. For Mr. Powys’s mystical 
pantheism is a curious evolution from several religions ; not the 
least remarkable thing about it is the ability with which it 
attempts to reconcile Christ with Zarathustra. We are far from 
being sure, after reading the book, what Mr. Powys really 
believes ; but he influences our mind in the direction of faith. 
Parallel to the march of science, the worship of reason—a post- 
war reaction—is dying, and there are signs that we are about to 
enter on a new era of mysticism. Mr. Powys is in some sort 
a@ medieval soul ; he has at once the shrewdness and simplicity 
of a twelfth century abbot. His thought is definitely mystical 
and occasionally self-defeating, but it is always strong—never 
dilatory. The only passages where the charge of affectation 
might be justified are those in which a plea is made for “ the 
simple life.” The following sentence is curiously irritating :— 
Come and take and eat this morning with me, a bow! of porridge 
with salt, bread crisped by the fire, tea, the virgin herb of the 
sun, and brown sugar, the sweetness of our Mother's breast. 
That is not a successful parallel to Omar Khayyam, nor is such 
a circumlocution for “‘ toast ” acceptable. 

But Mr. Powys, by virtue of his sincerely ascetic mind, nevef 
really (even in less fortunate passages like the above) becomes 
garden-suburban. Anything in the nature of pseudo-Oriental 
philosophy would have been fatal to the effect of these soliloquies. 
But Mr. Powys is too intelligent, he has thought too deeply 
and too long, to be seduced by gimcrack Nirvanas. He knows 
too well the innate value of the passions and affections, which 
he characteristically calls ‘‘ the moods of God ”—moods which 
man must allow to pass through him, without let or hindrance 
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“‘A book in ten thousand”’ 
GERALD GOULD. 


Tom Fool 


A Romance by F. TENNYSON JESSE. 


Out of the chorus of praise which has greeted Tom 

Fool perhaps the most convincing tribute comes from 

The Blue Peter, the magazine of the sea:—“ Tom Fool 

will, without doubt, find in time a place among the 
great and enduring stories of the sea.” 

[3rd Printing. 7/6 net 





Holiday Recommendations 


Billy Padley’s Wife 


By NORMAN VENNER. A comedy of adventure, 
with a spice of humour; a love story with unexpected 
complications; a love story with a difference. 

[7/6 net 


Behind the Fog 


By H. H. BASHFORD. “Here are rapid action, sus- 
pense, defeat, recovery, surprise, the essential elements 
alike of life and a good story delightfully com- 

pounded.”—Morning Post. [7/6 net 


The Man with the Scar 


The new “thriller” by JOHN LOMAS. [7/6 net 
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SCUTCHEONS 


Some Society “Causes Célébres” 


by HORACE WYNDHAM 


Author of “The Mayfair Calendar,” “ Famous 
Trials Retold,” etc. 


(Illus. 18/- net) 


“Mr. Wyndham is a diligent chronicler of the sins 
and sinners of a vanished society, and few writers 
can lend more fascination and less morbidity than 
he. In its time Mayfair provided some of the most 
amazing ‘cause célébres’ that ever thrilled 
Victorian society, and from the calendar of human 
frailty the author has made a selection .. . 
which can, at least, claim to be extraordinary.” 
—Western Daily News. 





SCOTLAND YARD 
by JOSEPH GOLLOMB 


(18/- net) 
This book contains remarkable and highly interest- 
ing sidelights on the police systems in London, 
Paris, Kerlin and Vienna. Scotland Yard itself is 
described with a wealth of detail. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., Paternoster Row 
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WAGES AND THE STATE: 
A Comparative Study of the Problems of State Wage 
Regulation. 
By E. M. BURNS, B.Sc. Demy 8vo. 450 pp. 
Cloth, 16s. 
State regulation of wages through Wages Boards and Arbitration 
Courts has become an important feature of industrial organisation 
in many parts of the worl It is the purpose of this book to make 


available the experience which has been gained in wage regu 
in Europe, Australasia, the United States and Canada, 


THE AMALGAMATION MOVEMENT IN 
ENGLISH BANKING. 


By J. SYKES, B.A., M.Com., Assistant Lecturer in 
Economics, University College, Exeter, Demy 8vo. 
243 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian Commercial: “ The variety of sources from 
which he has drawn his information proves that he has not only 
reat patience in the study of documentary and statistical evidence, 
os also a refreshing boldness (very rare among acadeniic students) 
in getting information directly from great bankers and financier: 
His work overflows with facts and figures which will be usefu 





to any future student of the subject. 


RESTORING CURRENCY STANDARDS. 
By E. L. et: te Demy 8vo. 110 pp. 
oth, Gs. 


This book deals with the monetary history of America, France 
and Austria. The author has unearthed much forgotten history 
which is so like that of recent years as to suggest the adage “ there 


. is nothing new under the sun.” 


In the Press. 
AN ACADEMIC STUDY OF SOME MONEY 
MARKET AND OTHER STATISTICS. 
By E. G. PEAKE, O.B.E., M.A., LL.B. 
Second Edition, revised and extended. Crown 
Quarto. 100 pp. 42 Statistical Charts and many 
Tables. Cloth, 15s. 
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and, above all, without trying to catch one or other of them 
out of its proper season. Death is to him vividly real and 
without terror; his attitude to it is reminiscent of Nietzsche 
and Mr. D. H. Lawrence : 

What I do know is, that there is something more ike about 
the lightning that kills in a moment, than about all the feelings 
that live forever. Sometimes I think that it is the glorious presence 
of utter absolute extinction, of death—that is, real death—that 
gives the magic to the lightning. 

We are subtly reminded of one of the profoundest of modern 
utterances, Wittgenstein’s ‘“‘ Death is not a part of life. Death 
is not lived through.” 

Mr. Powys has very deep roots in life, and always he reverts 
to the simple things—to the recurrences of Nature, the mending 
of his garden railings with string (and how he hates those who 
would rather he put up a new fence !) and the “* moods of God.”’ 
“* It is best to ruminate like a cow,” he says, and it is tempting, 
after reading his book, to agree with him. This system 
has, of course, its limitations. It eschews the pleasures of 
action for its own sake, and of knowledge for its own sake; it 
insists that truer experience is got by looking at one thing twice 
than by looking at two different things ; and what may be 
called the ‘‘ heroic” life has no place in it. Versilov, in The 
Adolescent, says: 

Heroism is finer than any happiness, and the very capacity for 
it alone constitutes happiness. 

It would be interesting to know in what light Mr. Powys would 
regard this sort of view—the romantic, “ absolute”’ view. 

Apart from its intrinsic value, the book throws an interesting 
light on Mr. Powys the novelist—a light of which many have 
felt the need. 


TRANSPLANTED 


A Bouquet From France. By Witraip Tuortey. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


The title of this anthology of verse-translations from the 
French poets is unfortunate: it suggests dilettantism and 
sentimentality. But we have only to open the book and read 
one poem to see that Mr. Thorley does not possess these faults. 
He follows the excellent plan of printing the French original 
on one side of the page and his English rendering on the other, 
thus showing that he is not afraid of challenging instant com- 
parison. The anthology is on the whole an excellent one; it 
is by omission that Mr. Thorley sins, and we cannot help wishing 
that so skilful a translator had attempted several poems that 
are still more representative of their author’s best work than 
those which he has chosen. The examples of Du Bellay, for 
instance, are delightful ; but we are sorry to find that “* Heureuz 
qui, comme Ulysse,” finds no place among them. Again, Gérard 
de Nerval is represented by a song as insipid as that fascinating 
writer was capable of writing; but no doubt he did not choose, 
because Andrew Lang has translated it perfectly, El Deschidado. 
Among modern poets, Mr. Thorley seems to have been a little 
too afraid of the difficult poetry of Paul Valéry to attempt to 
translate it. Apart from this omission, he has been almost more 
successful in the latter half of the book than in the earlier ; 
though, in treating Baudelaire’s superb “ Une nuit que 7 étais 
prés d'une affreuse Juive,” he almost spoils an excellent render- 
ing by avoiding the affreuse of the first line—surely a high-light 
of the first importance—in a circumlocution, thus: ‘ One night 
with a bought Jewish girl I lay.” Baudelaire nowhere says 
that she was “ bought.” The version of Musset’s “ Elle aurait 
aimé ...” is good. We quote it to give an idea of Mr. Thorley’s 
neatness and success as a translator. 

She loved, if the vain lamp of pride 
Within the tomb avail to bring 
Back to a body that has died 
One throb of the forgotten spring. 


This woman has not lived at all, 
But worn life’s mask. She’s dead indeed, 
And from her hand she has let fall 
The book wherein she could not read. 
This is admirable, though the “‘ could”’ in the last line seems 
searcely to give the {sense of “ Dans lequel elle n’a rien lu”; 
** did” would have been better, though the real sense is “ did 
not take the trouble to.” It is interesting to note that Mallarmé’s 
exquisite, but almost unattainable Aprés-midi d'un Faune, has 
now been retranslated, in a fragment only, but extremely well. 
If we remember the extraordinary skill of the complete version 
produced by Mr. Aldous Huxley some years ago, it is only to 
wonder that Mr. Thorley has been able to give us another that 
compares favourably with its forerunner. The book is charmingly 
printed and bound. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Blotted ‘Scutcheons. Some Society Causes Célébres. By Honacs 
Wynpuam. Hutchinson. 18s. . 


Mr. Wyndham has made an amusing, if somewhat random, selection 
of causes célébres, ranging from the middle eighteenth to the lat. 
nineteenth century ; and has evidently been at some pains to consult 
contemporary records. The result cannot be described as more than 
a piece of “‘ book making,” but as such it is very readable. The 
political cases include the affair of Sir Charles Dilke—who in hig 
public defence of his innocence did not hesitate to lie over and over 
again ‘on his honour” (as distinguished from on his oath)—and algo 
that of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, who, having had her character cleared 
by a jury in regard to an alleged liaison with Lord Melbourne, con. 
tinued to be persecuted and slandered to the end of her life and wag 
finally victimised by being identified as the original of Meredith's 
story (in Diana of the Crossways) of the lady who sold a State secret 
to the Times. The case of the Rev. Dr. Dodd, who after having 
been tutor to Lord Chesterfield (the recipient, not the writer, of the 
famous letters) became a very popular London preacher and wag 
hung for having forged the name of his ex-pupil on a bill for £8,000, 
has a special interest owing to the extent to which Dr. Johnson 
interested himself in it on behalf of the criminal. He not only drafted 
a petition to the Crown, but he composed the final speech which Dr, 
Dodd delivered from the dock, and also the famous sermon which 
the convict delivered in the prison chapel shortly before his execution 
and which for years after used to be read aloud in Newgate on the 
Sunday preceding an execution. The Earl of Euston’s nullity suit 
was an interesting case, partly because it involved the question of 
whether a prostitute should become Duchess of Grafton, but still 
more because of the matrimonial complexities that were brought to 
light. The Earl’s advisers discovered that the Countess had been 
legally married to a certain Smith several years before her marriage 
to the Earl. Smith, supposed to be dead, was discovered to be alive 
and in Australia and was induced by an ample payment to come to 
England and give evidence. The Earl’s triumph, however, was 
quickly dashed by the discovery that Smith himself had been married 
previously and that his first wife (also supposed to be dead) was in 
fact alive at the time of his marriage to the Countess. Accordingly 
the Countess remained a Countess till the day of her death, but as 
her husband predeceased his father she never became a Duchess, 
There is the tale too of Viscount Garmoyle’s breach of promise suit 
brought by a charming Gilbert and Sullivan opera star, ending in a 
well-deserved £10,000 verdict. An amusing book for an idle hour. 


The Lordship of the World. By C.J.O’Donnewi. Cecil Palmer. 5s, 


This is an odd book, a London-Irish idealist dream of world politics. 
Mr. C. J. O'Donnell was a brother of “ Red Hugh” O’Donneli, an 
early Home Ruler and later, fora time, a significant member of Parnell’s 
band, with which he quarrelled. He himself, was, until fairly re- 
cently, a Liberal M.P. for a London division. Nevertheless his book 
consists largely of an attack on the foreign policy of Sir E. Grey and 
Lord Asquith, along the lines taken by the pacifist and revolutionary 
Socialists, whom he holds in contempt. An Irishman’s dreams go 
one way, and his actions another, Mr. Moore says, and this is certainly 
true of London Irishmen, Mr. O'Donnell thinks the Great War should 
have been avoided, and that it proved ruinous to Great Britain, For 
Ireland he has always advocated Repeal of The Union, pure and 
simple. The Treaty of 1921 is “ wanting in everything that genera- 
tions of Irishmen have set their hearts on.”” The trouble began when 
Parnell allied the Home Rule idea with Communist ideas such as the 
expropriation of landlords. It thus lost its proper character as & 
national movement. Perhaps the Irish would have done well to stick 
to Repeal; the restoration of their “‘ King, Lords and Commons.” 
It may be doubted, however, whether the once-powerful Irish land- 
lord party, even had the idea of Irish self-government been presented 
to them in conservative guise, would have joined the nationalists. 
The Union suited them well so long as order was maintained under it. 
The fact that the great majority of Irish conservatives in the nine- 
teenth century were of Protestant religion and English origin is also 
against Mr. O'Donnell’s cause, which is that of the Catholic and Jacobite 
tradition. No more than the Collins Treaty would a Repeal of the 
Union, under Tory auspices, have restored the “ wild geese " to their 
ancient lands. The past cannot be undone; nevertheless Mr. 
O'Donnell dreams of a Celtic Irish Lordship of the world, which will 
effect a necessary union between Germany, Great Britain and U.S.A. 
and undo all radical devilries, from the French revolution onwards. 


The Empire in Eclipse. By Ricnarp Jess, Chapman and Hall. 
15s. 

Mr. Jebb is a sufficiently heterodox writer on imperial affairs to be 
prepared for the unpopularity of his title among the friends of his 
own household. ‘“ Eclipse,” he reminds us, “ is a temporary obscurity, 
interrupting an effulgence which will presently return.” He hopes, 
no doubt, that the natural phenomenon is to be repeated in our 
political world, but no reader of this book will be led to suppose that 
Mr. Jebb can be classed as a cheerful Imperialist. On the contrary, 
he is in a state of general distress and alarm ; and, considering the 
nature of the doctrines he cherishes, we cannot wonder that it 
be so. The Empire, he holds, has tended to go wrong for some 
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PAPWORTH 


The story of an experiment which will interest 
gery reader of “The New Statesman.” 


PWORTH began in the humblest possible way shortly 
after the War merely as a Sanatorium for ex-service men, 
But the founders of it happily took cognisance of the fact 
that however nearly sanatorium treatment can cure a con- 
sumptive patient, for long and possibly for ever afterwards 
that patient must be physically substandard, and thus of less 
than the normal in efficiency and endurance. They realised 
that such men sent back to their former conditions would run 
the certain risk of breaking down again and becoming not 
only burdens to themselves and the community, but also 
infection spreaders. Speedy relapse is practically a cer- 
tainty when these ex-sanatorium cases are faced with the 
anxiety and strain of competing with healthy men and of 
endeavouring to put in the full day’s work of a healthy man 
in the open labour market. 


Instead, therefore, of sending away substandard men to become a 
drag on industry, and ultimately to find themselves on the human 
srap-heap, Papworth provides the work for these men in such con- 
ditions and circumstances, and with such medical control and attention, 
that risk of subsequent breakdown is normally entirely eliminated. 
Hygienic workshops, hostels and cottages have been built, thus creating 
the first industrial Settlement of this type in the whole world. 


The Papworth Colony not only employs men, but trains them, if they 
start with no skill, in work that makes relatively light demands on 
their physical energy. ‘This employment is given in conditions com- 
pletely adapted to their physical health, and where they can do them- 
selves good and mo one else any harm. The wages are based upon 
the amount of work a man can do. 


THE COLONY IS SELF-SUPPORTING. 


Only one form of subsidy is required—the use of capital on free 
terms. At present development and expansion—so urgently needed 
because of the great prevalence of the disease—are hindered solely by 
the want of working capital. The amount at present in use is £9,500, 
the turnover £38,200 per annum, wages paid £15,200 per annum. It 
follows, therefore, that for every £100 of capital which can be sub- 
scribed, an amount of wages equal to £160 can be paid to members 
of the Colony, not once only, but annually hereafter. Thus a gift to 
Papworth does not, like the ordinary subscription, exhaust its uses in 
a single year, but forms a revolving fund which will furnish its 
further quota of advantage year after year. Broadly speakiag, every 
pound given to Papworth Colony is equal in value to thirty-tewd 
shillings given to a non-producing charity. 


Indeed, a donation to Papworth is of fourfold value :— 


_ (1) It saves the morale of the men themselves by giving them 
economically useful employment. 


(2) It benefits the outside world in undertaking the task of 
enabling the substandard man, by the products of his own 
industry, to provide for himself and family. 


(3) It contributes a net addition to the wealth of the com- 
munity equal to the output of these men, who would 
otherwise be almost certainly unemployed. 


(4) It removes from the community at large a potential and 
virulent centre of infection. 


Thus, the men themselves, the industrial world, and the wealth and 
safety of the community are all benefited to an extent out of all 
Proportion to the cost. 


Papworth has veritably developed, even with restricted means, into 
a cheery “Home of Industry,” built up by those the industrial world 
would have been compelled to cast aside as useless. There are no 
loafers at Papworth, no one on charity, no one on the dole. Everyone 
in the Colony is engaged in purposeful, useful work, remunerative to 
themselves and to the community. Given the wherewithal Papworth 
can continue to open to many more victims of the White Scourge the 

PPpy gates of escape from the haunting shadows and consequences 
of the “dread disease.” 


Pm ye now asks for help. Will the readers of the New Statesman 
ive it 
a erribly widespread incidence of consumption can be realised from 
poll sgnad that 72,724 new cases were notified in 1924, and in the same year 
ere were 41,103 deaths from this disease. Any subscription, large or small, 
will gladly be accepted by Sir Frederick Milner, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2, 
. by the Hon. Treasurer, Viscount Clifden, at the same address. 
A copy of the last Annual Illustrated Report will be sent to anyone upon 
request. 








HOLIDAY TIME 


: There are many things to consider when plan- 
| ning a holiday. Not least among them is the 


question of clothes. Unless you buy new 
(which is really unnecessary) many of 
your clothes will need cleaning, press- 
ing and smartening up generally. 
And it is marvellous how an old 
suit—a hat—and so many 
other items can be made 
inconspicuously new by 
spending a few shil- 
lings on the ‘‘ Achille 
Serre 


Head Office & Werks: Hackney Wick, Leaden, E.g 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 


Achille Serre I‘? : 











The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes a serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden u successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious less consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1L 























THE INTRIGUERS OF ABINGDON STREET 
By Capt. A. H. HENDERSON-LIVESEY. 
BEING AN OUTSPOKEN ACCOUNT OF THE REAL CAUSE 
OF THE PRESENT CRISIS IN THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
“The most effective political pamphlet published for years ’— 
Liberal exMinister. 
. Price 4d., post free, or 2s. Sd. per dox., pest free. 
Published by 
SOCIAL SERVICES LTD., 170 Palace Chambers, Bridge St., Lonaon, S.W. 1 
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A QUESTION OF PURCHASE 


We are Booksellers ; we are therefore Bookbuyers. Our great depart- 
ment for the sale of Second-hand and Rare books is anxious to get in 
touch with the owners of Libraries and small Collections. Expert 
valuation offered and the fairest possible terms guaranteed. 


As Booksellers we have established a general stock that is possibly 
qualled; we confidently invite the attention of booklovers., 


Lift to all floors. 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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twenty years; since, let us say, the Imperial Conference of 1907, 
which marked the end of the Joseph Chamberlain epoch. The 
Chamberlain notions of imperial preference and Empire development 
are for Mr. Jebb the right modern starting place. Hence he cannot 
help being miserable when he contemplates the record of the Con- 
servative Party in regard to preference, and the failure of young 
England to play up to schemes of assisted emigration. He is on 
fairly safe ground in those sections of the book that deal with such 
aspects of the subject as trade policy and Imperial Defence. But 
it is astonishing that any responsible writer should, in 1926, be guilty 
of the reckless nonsense that Mr. Jebb falls into when he is writing 
of Europe, the League of Nations, British foreign policy, and kindred 
matters. Thus, he discusses the Poincaré regime, Reparations, and 
the seizure of the Ruhr entirely in the manner of a Rothermere leader- 
writer of 1923. He tells us that the tone of the French Press towards 
England at that time was restrained. He asserts that the blunders 
over the Treaty of Sévres, with the consequent revival of Turkish 
ambitions, ‘“‘ were not the fault of the Allied governments, but a 
misfortune due to the uncertain policy of the United States and its 
ultimate refusal to accept any mandate in Asia Minor!” He urges 
that the simplest way for the Dominions “ to get rid of the embarrass- 
ments of the Covenant ” would be for them to quit the League. And 
soon. By-the-by, General Smuts’ famous alarm speech of October, 
1923—the calculated indiscretion at the close of the last Imperial 
Conference— was not delivered at a dinner of the League of Nations 
Union. Perhaps the strangest thing about Mr. Richard Jebb is that 
there may still be some people who look upon him as a knowledgeable 
guide to imperial politics and to Domimon sentiment. 


The Island of Disaster. By Micuaex Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

This is a mystery novel of some quality ; a novel in which the 
characters are not the puppets that usually play their parts in stories 
of crime and its unravelment. The leading character is one Andrew 
Stainborough, a shell-shocked soldier, who throughout the major 
part of the narrative endeavours to convince his friends that he is 
guilty of a murder for which another man has suffered the death 
penalty. The idea of the plot is new and the reader’s sympathy 
throughout is with Stainborough, as the evidence points this way and 
that until the final act in the drama makes the truth clear. One uses 
the word drama, for although the original crime, and not a few of the 
subsequent incidents smack of melodrama, the relations between the 
characters who are living when the story opens are those of true drama, 
set in an artificial but vividly imagined world. 


Modern English Fiction. By Geratp Butterr. Jenkins. 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Bullett’s review of English fiction since 1900 is admirably 
brief. It is a much better, more balanced handbook than the recent 
much more pretentious work on the same subject, by Miss Elizabeth 
Drew. Mr. Bullett is an experienced reviewer of novels and shows 
acute perception of the qualities that make or mar any one of the 
more significant writers of to-day, together with a power of exposing 
the same in piquant, portmanteau phrases. He begins from the, 
in our opinion, unassailable axiom, which always seems to need 
repeating, that “ the inner life, the life of thought and emotion, is the 


only possible subject for fiction. The opposition between ‘action ’ 


and ‘ psychology’ is a false one. The real opposition is between 
crude psychology and subtle.” It is in the light of this standard that 
he estimates the relative values of Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy, 
Conrad, E. M. Forster. It also leads him—in our opinion rightly— 
to reject T. F. Powys as a considerable novelist; though here he 
seems mistaken as to that writer’s aims. ‘“ At what is it aimed, this 
angry satire?" he asks. But surely Mr. Powys’ novels are not 
satires at all, but fairy stories. Even in fairy-stories, however, we 
demand that the view of human nature be not quite as flat as Mr. 
Powys persists in seeing it. On the subject of Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
Mr. Bullett seems again to have missed the point. That writer’s 
prophetical quality, which is not, as Mr. Bullett seems to think, 
merely sexual, is not just “tacked on” to the web of his novels out 
of sheer cussedness. The novels could not have been conceived 
without it: it is one part of the author’s vision of life, and you 
cannot admire one side of it without acknowledging the seriousness 
and importance, at any rate, of the other. Of E. M. Forster Mr. 
Bullett gives a clear, just and admiring appreciation, which would 
tell anyone, who had not read a word of that author, what sort of 
quality he possesses. The book ends with a brief tribute to many of 
the younger writers whom Mr. Bullett “has his eye on.” 
Children’s Courts. By W. Cuarxe Hari. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d, 
“It seems to me,” writes Mr. Clarke Hall in his opening chapter, 
‘*that the most wonderful phenomena in the development of modern 
thought is its continuous approximation to the teaching of Christ.’’ 
Well, at any rate, immense advances have been made during recent 
years in the treatment and prevention of juvenile delinquency. In 
the present book Mr. Clarke Hall, the Metropolitan Magistrate and 
President of the Shoreditch Juvenile Court, has outlined what in his 
opinion are the changes in the law and its procedure still needed to 
complete the reforms already inaugurated. These include much 
wider discretionary powers for magistrates, especially with regard 
to the variation of sentences which in the light of events are seen to 
have been mistaken; the substitution of State control for private 


cee 





management in Industrial and Reformatory schools, with a view 
especially to encouraging the licensing out of children at the earliest 
moment they are fit to go; and many practicable improvements jp 
structure, locality, and procedure of children’s Courts which his 
experience has proved to be desirable. Although the major part 
of the book is devoted to the consideration of the practical treatment 
of the child delinquent, the introductory chapters, for all their brevity, 
review thoroughly the various current theories of delinquency which 
have been advanced by those who, like Professor Burt and Dr, 
Hamblin Smith, have made a life study of criminology. Mr. Clarke 
Hall rightly holds that although the magistrate is called upon to deaj 
with the delinquent after the event, it is necessary for the proper 
performance of his functions that he should be familiar with the more 
fruitful causes of delinquency and their relative frequency in given 
circumstances. There is no more arresting chapter in the book than 
that in which Mr. Clarke Hall relates his “wn experiences in the 
examination of delinquents, for it demonstrates that he at least hag 
taken his own counsel to heart, and suggests that he could give points 
to many professional psychologists. It may be added that with 
regard to the controversy which rages, often bitterly, round the 
relative curative values of institutional treatment under the Borstal 
System or in Reformatory and Industrial Schools, and of individual 
treatment under the system of Probation or boarding out, Mr. Clarke 
Hall holds that the two systems must exist side by side, that excellent 
as Probation may have proved to be, Institutional treatment is at 
times essential. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


OTORISTS are divided into as many sects as Christen- 
M dom; but so far as my experience goes, they share one 
uncontested doctrine, under which the Rolls-Royce is 
universally acknowledged as the world’s best car. And those 
ill birds, who are so fond of fouling their own nest and depre- 
ciating our institutions, our technique, our politics, and our 
services should at least acknowledge the immensity of what has 
been achieved at the Derby works. The rich man, irrespective 
of nationality, is at least as likely to buy a Rolls as the most 
opulent product of his own land. The Indian rajah probably 
owns one with slatted windows for his purdah ladies, and another 
with rifle buckets and fantastic decorations for his own riding. 
The South American cattle millionaire drives one over such of his 
roads as are negotiable by anything more exacting than a mule. 
The car is the envy of Broadway. It pushes its haughty bonnet 
past Fiats in the city of Turin itself. It bestows social cachet 
on the Riviera. It defies the French import duties, and bears 
the beauties of the Op ‘ra Comique through the Champs Elysées. 
Like the Bible and radio and diamonds, it is international. 
* * * 

A variety of impressions and nuances group themselves round 
this peerless vehicle. Years ago I seduced an aged anti-motorist 
on board a Rolls. He succumbed instanter. “ If all motoring 
were like this!” he murmured luxuriously ; ‘‘ Dead silence. 
No noise to disturb other people. A sane, safe speed—about 
fifteen, I suppose?” I pointed guiltily to the speedometer, 
which was registering an effortless forty-five. The Rolls staff 
wax rather angry if one thoughtlessly dubs it a rich man’s car. 
Not without reason, for it fetches a good price at an age when a 
horse is relegated to a paddock and lumps of sugar, whilst its 
actual running expenses are so small that if my forgotten uncle 
in Wooloomooloo gave me the car (tax paid), I could certainly 
afford to run it. But the ownership of a Rolls is possibly too 
conspicuous for ordinary people ; how could I any longer fob 
off the local football club with a guinea ? Moreover, su.’a a car 
determines one’s politics. I should not dare to pass the dole 
queue at a Labour Exchange in one, and I should certainly have 
to walk to all my political meetings. 

* * * 

On design and workmanship and the thoroughness of bench 
and road tests the super excellence of this vehicle depends. 
When various upstart cars of this and other nationalities begaD 
to climb within measurable distance of Rolls quality, the Rolls 
directors calmly expended two or three years of the time of their 
highly paid technical staff, not to speak of a miniature fortune 
in material and tools and jigs and wages. They put on the road 
no fewer than four entirely different experimental cars. One 
with a V twelve-cylinder engine. One with eight cylinders ia 
line. And a third with a semi-racing type of six-cylinder engine. 
The fourth, known as the New Phantom, was ultimately selected 
for production. From such lordly methods one situation of & 
certain humour developed. During the war the works were 
largely employed on a magnificent aero engine. It was 90 
easily supreme that a greedy Flying Corps swallowed the entire 
output and asked for more. Some extremely impudent Minister 
—it must have been Mr. Lloyd George—ordered the Rolls staff 
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A wonderful 


Tourer— 


“Open Road” model. 


THE AUSTIN 






at a wonderful price! 


Before you make any decision in anticipation of your 
holiday tour, get full details of the Austin Twenty 
Never was there finer car value. 
Supremely efficient and of immense durability. Com- 
fortable seating for seven persons, and fully equipped. 


MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONCBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON: 
Showrooms, Service Depot & Hire Dept., 479-493 OXFORD ST., W.1 (nr. Marble Arch) 




















£495 at Works 





OTHER 
AUSTIN TWENTY 
MODELS from 
£475 to £715 
AUSTIN TWELVE 
from £295 
AUSTIN SEVEN £149. 





























COURT THEATRE, SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 
"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday at 2.15. 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS' COMEDY, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


THIRD YEAR AND LONDON'S LONGEST RUN. 


Mati 

















The following letter from Lady Carson appeared 
in THE NEw STATESMAN for July 3rd and ts 
reprinted as an advertisement to remind those 
who have not yet responded to its appeal. 


THE COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The New Statesman.”’ 


Sir,—On behalf of the children to be seen in every side street 
in London, playing in gutters and on hard pavements, may I 
appeal to your readers for help for the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, whereby these children may be given a fort- 
night’s holiday in the country ? 


Those of us who will shortly be escaping from Town for 
our own holiday, and taking our children to the seaside or 
country, will surely be generous and spare a thought for the 
thousands of children, in cramped and drab surroundings, 
for whom such escape is impossible. 


As Treasurer of the Appeal Committee of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund, I would gladly welcome donations 
which should be sent to me at 5 Eaton Place, S.W. 1, men- 
tioning this paper. Every £1 that I receive will enable another 
child to be sent away.—Yours, etc., 

RUBY CARSON, 
Hon. Treasurer, Appeal Committee, 


Children’s Country Holidays Fund. 
June 28th. 





Lady Carson takes this opportunity of expressing her 
deepest gratitude for donations already to hand. 








RNUI 


EACH YEAR 


We need 1,000,000 contribu:ti ns of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide aod maintain the whule Service. 
Please send ha 5/- ets and be 
“ONE 1 A MILLION.” 
We neither ask for, nor receive, one penny from the State. 
YOUR 6/- WILL HELP US 
(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, whether 
or not life is saved; 
(2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service 
(3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their lives 
in the Service; 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Life-Boats, which have again and again 
saved lives which otherwise 


WOULD HAVE BEEN LOST 
OVER 60,500 LIVES SAVED. 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
ae Treasurer. Secretary. 
OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross , Londen, W.C. 2. 


5/- 5/- 











ART GALLERY 





ODERN FRENCH ARTISTS.—Exhibition of remarkable 
replicas, printed in colour, of the works of CEZANNE, PICASSO, MATISSE, 
MANET, DERAIN, SIGNAC and others of this school. 

The exhibits are all for sale at a few guineaseach. Admission Free. 
MANSARD GALLERY. HEAL & SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road. W, 











PORTFOLIO 


for 


LOW’S SKETCHES 


3s. By post 3s. 6d. 


FRAMES 


Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are 
also obtainable, specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 
2s. 6d. each, postage Is. extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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to put their drawings and knowledge at the disposal of another 
firm that the output of Rolls engines might be enlarged. It was 
as if someone had demanded that the C.O. of a Boys’ Brigade 
should be gazetted major in a Guards’ battalion. I doubt if 
Derby has even yet fully recovered its breath. 

* * * 

For myself, I have watched the progress of this historic con- 
cern with envy and admiration since its birth. I saw the Hon. 
C. S. Rolls gaily adventuring himself over England and the 
Continent on the best cars of a prehistoric era—mostly French 
Panhards. I saw him crash to his death at that ill-omened 
Bournemouth aviation meeting, when the cream of the world’s 
flying men waited for the wind to fall at sunset, and then hopped 
comically round the great field. I sat in the now forgotten two- 
and three- and four-cylinder cars which he and Mr. Royce pro- 
duced in. due sequence, until at long last the Silver Ghost was 
bred, and charmed every car lover. Last year a Rolls enthusiast 
obliterated the tenth commandment for ever from my mind by 
taking me out and driving his car from three miles an hour up 
to eighty-four miles an hour without touching either his clutch or 
his gear lever, without wringing the faintest convulsive jerk from 
his crankshaft, or creating any perceptible sound except the roar 
of air past our cold cheeks. Courage is undoubtedly needed in a 
democratic world to broadcast the fact that one can afford to 
spend two or three thousand pounds on personal transport. 
But a single trip in one of these super cars will eliminate such 
pardonable cowardice, given sufficient credit or an adequate 
bank balance. Personally, I live for the day when Mr. Royce 
will take pity on the motorist of moderate means, and give him 
a small but everlasting car of the true Rolls quality. It is a 
great pity that sordid commercial considerations are allowed any 
weight in a factory where engineering ideals reach so lofty a 
pitch, and where the pure technical conscience resides among 
the stars. To my thinking, a Rolls is prostituted when its 
stern sheets are occupied by some stout, greasy plutocrat, who 
does not know a splitpin from a crankshaft. The car should 
never be bought and sold. It should be distributed with a very 
sparing hand, like the Victoria Cross, to recipients of merit. 
In some coming century the first Rolls cars will eventually— 
I blush to suggest it—be worn out. When that distant day 
dawns, they should never be resold or sent to the junk shop. 
With due ritual, escorted to their last resting place by chosen 
high priests of engineering, they should be driven over Beachy 
Head, or taken out into mid-ocean by H.M.S. Hood, and solemnly 
committed to the deep. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE cut in Courtaulds’ dividend, the prolongation of the 
coal stoppage and the French crisis have all contributed 
to bring about the fall in industrial stocks that was 

inevitable sooner or later. To the genuine investor with capital 
or credit available, such a fall is not without its compensations 
in the shape of favourable investment opportunities. Courtaulds 
at about £5 18s. 9d. are probably considerably below their real 
value, and two or three recent issues can also be bought on 
attractive terms. It may seem strange that a preference share 
like Marks and Spencer, which was undoubtedly largely over- 
subscribed, as every applicant knows, seeing that only partial 
allotments were received, should be purchasable at a discount ; 
but during the industrial boomlet there was a lot of stagging, 
and in addition a certain number of people, finding themselves 
hit by the general fall, desire to rid themselves of the liability 
of a final call on partly paid shares. The following is a short list 
of the sort of investment referred to :— 


Marks and Spencer 7 per cent. Participating Pref. s. d. 
(10s. paid) oe oe oe ee os at 9 6 
O-Cedar 8 per cent. Participating Pref. (10s. paid) at 10 4} 
Ceylon Amalgamated Tea and Rubber £1 7 per cent. 
Pref. (fully paid) “ ee oe ee at 16 10} 


* * * 

The Marks and Spencer shares participate in surplus profits 
up to another 3 per cent., making 10 per cent., and the prospectus 
figures were’excellent. A further call of 5s. is due on 8rd August, 
and the final call of a similar amount on September 8rd. O-Cedar 
shares participate up to another 4 per cent., making a maximum 
of 12 per cent., and in view of the guarantee of the powerful 
American company, this share appears undervalued. The final 
call of 10s. is payable August 30th. In the case of these two 
shares they can be transferred into the name of the purchaser, 
free of charge, up to August 20th in the case of Marks and 
Spencer, and September 10th in the case of O-Cedar, stamp and 





fee being saved. The Ceylon Amalgamated Tea and Rubber 
have to be transferred in the ordinary way, and have no partici. 
pating rights, but the 7 per cent. appears to be well secured, 
and at their present price they are cheap. 

* 7 * 

My correspondence shows that there is quite a demand for 
lock-up investments, i.e., stocks on which little or no return jg 
expected for some time, but which have good prospects of capital 
appreciation, the latter of course being exempt from income tax 
in this country. Investors of that type might direct their 
attention to Apollinaris and Johannis, Ltd., the company which 
owns mineral springs in Germany and Hungary. Prior to the 
war this company did well, but obviously 1914 dealt it a blow 
from which it is now gradually recovering. Its profits for the 
past three years ended March 81st, have been £54,743, £60,350 
and £68,280 respectively. To clear up the arrears of debenture 
interest the company issued £238,000 of 5 per cent. interest 
certificates. These are redeemable by an annual sinking fund of 
£2,880 out of profits, applied to purchase of the interest certif. 
cates on the market, and as these are quoted at a discount, 
i.e., about £65 per £100, their redemption is being accelerated, 
as is that of the 5 per cent. debenture stock, which now stands 
at £670,130, the deferred interest certificates now standing at 
£227,033. At the same time, as interest and sinking funds of 
these two issues call for about £50,000 per annum, the margin 
of profit does not as yet go very far to provide a dividend on the 
£952,000 of ordinary £1 shares. Against this, however, the 
company has disclosed reserves of £215,724; an internal reserve 
exists in respect of German indemnity payments. The outlook 
is promising in view of the steady growth of profits. I observed 
with interest quite recently that in Germany itself Apollinaris 
Water is very popular. The management is energetic, and at the 
request of several of its customers is now manufacturing at 
Hendon a brand of lemonade, ginger ale, tonic water, etc., under 
the name of Presta. The Deferred Interest Certificates at 65 
yield 7} per cent., while the ordinary shares are quoted at 
7s. 10d. The former is a pretty safe high-yielding investment, 
not likely, however, to rise much above 75, as on repayment, 
if not repurchased earlier for redemption, income tax has to be 
deducted; but the ordinary looks quite a promising lock-up. 

A. Emit Davies. 











DEATH DUTIES are 


made still heavier 


by the Finance Act, 1925. To what extent 
will your estate be reduced? Will it mean 
mortgage or forced sale? At the least it 
will be a strain on capital unless provision is 
made. A Life Assurance Policy is the best 
protection. 

The premium will be largely discounted by rebate of 
Income Tax, which means that the burden of one 


form of taxation is lightened by relief from another. 
Write for full particulars to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Head Offer: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, toe & 17 Waterloo Place, 


Funds 


Founded 
1815. 
254 Millions. 
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